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Sufferers by the Grasshoppers or 
Locusts.—Though the accounts as to the extent of the 
damage by the insect visitation to some of our Western 
States are very conflicting, yet there is no doubt much 
suffering, and apparently more than can be relieved by 
local aid. It will be well in this holiday month for the 
prosperous to remember those who are suddenly depriv- 
ed of food, or the means of procuring it. If all who have 
friends in Kansas, Nebraska, or other devastated States, 
would remember and help relieve their necessities, much 
enffering would be avoided. ‘ 

Cheat all Arounmd.—Some one sent toa 
wise man of Philadelphia a head of wheat, on which 
grew some cheat, or chess. Wise man sent an account 
of, this wonderful freak of nature to the Tribune, which 
that paper was innocent enough to publish. Then some 
one did—what most persons would have done at first— 
give the specimen a careful examination. It was found 
to be a cheat in every sense of the word, made up/bogus. 
—Moral: Don’t be in a hurry to announce discoveries. 


Asto Onions.—“ G.,”’ Savona, N. Y. Onions 
could doubtless be made profitable as a field crop, but 
the cuitivation would necessarily be simply enlarged 

It is useless to try to raise onions by the use 
mp muck, lime, or any such partial fertilizers. 
of good well-rotted barn yard manure will bring 
Pon good loamy soil every year upon the same 
nd... No totation is needed for onions. ; 
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NEW YORK, DECEMBER, 1874. 

With this number close both the volume and the 
year. December is especially a month for retro- 
spection. As the days shorten, we return in mind 
to those longer and busier days which have passed. 
The farmer lives greatly in the future. His 
life is one of anticipation. He sows his seed and 
waits patiently for the harvest. He “learns to la- 
bor and to wait.’? But now that his land, with 
what crop it may be bearing, rests for aseason, he 
naturally looks back over the closing year. There 
is profit in it if he does this wisely. We love to 
remember our victories, but it is more profitable to 
remember our mistakes and defeats, Even those 
of the greatest knowledge and experience are ever 
making mistakes. To wisely consider the mistakes 
of the year gone by, their causes and results, will 
help us to avoid similar errors in the future. 
Many a farmer now sees where his short crop, cut 
down by drouth, ravaged by insects, overpowered 
by weeds, might have been made a fullone. This 
has been a year of disaster in portions of the west, 
and ruin—if a true man can ever be ruined—has 
come to some. Here too is matter for considera- 
tion. How shall the ravages of insects be repress- 
ed or mitigated? For no intelligent man is con- 
tent to succumb to disaster, and to say it can not 
be avoided. There is a cure for every evil, and 
doubtless, many who have suffered have seen a 
way by which they may help themselves in the fu- 
ture, But, as a whole, the agricultural interest has’ 
no cause for complaint. If prices are low there is 
more to sell, and low prices tend to stimulate better 
methods of production. What we need more than 
anything else is not so much great crops, as crops 
cheaply raised. Cheapness of production is equi- 
valent to a high selling price. It does not matter 
at which end the gain is made, so that a gain re- 
sults. Cheap food is a great stimulus to general 
prosperity, and if by close observation or careful 
study, the farmer can profitably reduce the cost of 
his crops, the whole industry of the country is 
benefited. We can not avoid competition with 
other countries where laborers work for a bare sub- 
sistence, but we can by the use of machinery and 
improved processes, make one of our laborers do 
the work of three, live well, and lay up something 








towards buying a farm of his own. In loeking over 
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The Stables.—If our earlier hints have been regard- 
ed, the stables will now only need daily cleaning, 
Manure should not be left to freeze in hard lumps 
beneath the steck. The stables should be warm 
enough to prevent freezing in them, or the cattle 
will suffer loss, or more feed must be given. By 
wheeling out the manure the first thing cach 
morning to the heap in the yard, and piling it up 
ueutly and compactly, the whole may be kept from 
freezing during the wmter, und it will he in fine 
condition for use in the spring. 

Cellars.—Root cellars should now be made safe 
against frost. Protect the house cellar, but pro- 
vide for ventilation. 

The Dwelling House.—Porches for protection to 
the front and back doors will cost but a few dol- 
lars. They should be made 80 as to be fastened to 
the house by a hook and staple upon each side, 
and removed in spring. Weather strips are rarely 
seen in country houses, but they save much fuel, 
and add to the comfort. A good substitute may 
be made by cutting sheet rubber into strips, and 
nailing them around the doors and windows. Let 
an ample supply of dry wood be kept in the kitchen. 

The Stock.—Liberal feeding is now needed. No 
stock should be allowed to lose now what they 
have made inthe summer. On the contrary, they 
should be kept growing. And they may be by 
proper feeding. ‘‘ He*becometh poor that dealeth 
with a slack hand,” is very true in this respect. 
There must be close attention to this matter, or 
money is lost in feed and in weight of stock. 
Don’t trust too much to hired men or boys. Have 
exact measurements for the feed. A box to hold 
three quarts, should be in every feed bin. This 
makes a fair allowance for one ox or horse, or for 
two cows or four calves at each feed. A bushel 
basket of fine cut hay is an average for one horse or 
cow, or two calves at each feed. There should be 
no waste, but as much feed given as will be eaten 
up clean. Give salt regularly in small quantities, or 
have it accessible to the animals. 

Milk cows will suffer from chapped teats, if they 
are not wiped dry after milking. Some warm 
water, a piece of soap, and a dry clotb, should be 
taken to the stable at every milking time. The 
teats and udder should be washed and wiped dry, 
previous to and after milking. If the teats are 
chapped, some fresh lard will soften and heal them. 
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ealved cows showld be guarded against 
eg their drink should bs slightly warm. 

Sheep.—Irregular feeding will show in the —. 
Every time the sheep falls off in mecca “ 
will be a weak spot in the fiber, and the a to 
snap there when stretched. Wool prise one 
neglect to look for this, and the woo pg te 
cents a pound in value, where they fin de ss eg : 
larity in poor feeding, is not so bad as goat 
bad feeding alternately. The sheep do uc: ya ™ 
so much. Half a pint of grain a day will — 
sheep in good condition, with good straw Ot sweets 
corn-fodder. A little sulphur in the salt is a pre- 
ventive of ‘‘ stretches,’? which is simply indigestion. 

Corn-fodder.— When carefully cured, corn-fod- 
der is by many regarded next in value to hay. 
To throw it in bundles into the yard, to be picked 
over and trampled under foot, is wasteful, and it 
is a nuisance when the manure is to be moved in 
the spring. When cut in a fodder cutter, a bushel 
of it mixed with meal, (1 to 3 quarts), makes an 
ample fecd for a horse or cow. Stock may be kept 
in good condition with no other fodder through the 
whole winter, with great economy. 

Fattening Animals—There is a point beyond 
which it does not pay to feed either hogs, sheep, 
or beeves. When they fall off in their feed, feed 
is wasted. As long as young animals will eat well, 
it may pay to keep them. But full grown animals 
when fully fat, will eat and eat and keep stationary. 
It is well to keep a watchful eye upon such. 

Ditches. —Wherever water stands upon wheat or 
rye ficlds, furrows or ditches should be made to let 
it off. “Drains should be made or looked to before 
the ground freezes up. 

Pusturing Grain.—As a rule, too much of this is 
done. But where the wheat or rye is very thrifty, 


a few sheep may be allowed to run over the fields. 


without injury. Where the grain is heaved with the 
frost, coming soon after rain, a flock of sheep will 
trample thousands of the plants into the soil again. 

Manure may be hauled at arty time, but it should 
usually be spread as it is hauled, and not left in heaps, 





Work in the Horticultural De~artments, 

With this month the out-door work is practically 
elosed. An unusually mild season may prolong it 
a few days, or an open spell allow something to be 
done to facilitate spring work, but for the most 
part, the horticulturist may leave his orchards and 
fiis beds, and turn his thoughts towards another 
year. Those who have read the Ogden Farm 
Papers regularly, will recollect the account of an 
ignorant chap, who was fleecing farmers out of 
handsome fees by tasting their soil, and telling 
them how to improve it. The desire to improve, 
to make their soil more productive, on the part of 
the farmers, made the work of this plausible quack 
an easy one. If the writer of this should go 
among orchardists, market gardeners, or florists, 
and tell them that for $1, $1.50, or some such sum, 
he could show them how to make or save $10, $20, 
#P more, he would, no doubt, find a large number 
to invest. He does that here, and charges nothing. 
His secret is, buy one book relating to your 
specialty, and study it. The editorial correspon- 
dence of the paper all comes under the writer’s 
eye, and he is quite sure, from the questions asked, 
that not one in ten, who are trying to make money 
by growing fruits of various kinds, by vegetables, 
or by flowers, have a modern work upon their 
branch of horticulture. We do not write this 
because the publishers of the paper also publish 
books, but should say the same in any case. We 
are glad to answer questions in cases of particular 
difficulty, but can not write treatises. Nothing is 
more common than for us to receive a letter, 
asking us to tell ‘all about’ this or that, which 
could not be told did we give the whole paper to 
it. Every year there come questions about prun- 
ing trees and vines, about buddiwg and grafting, 
about cuttings and layers, which if answered as 
they come, would make it necessary to reprint the 
same matter year after year. We can understand 








how this happens ; hundreds, if not thousands, who 
have never taken a similar paper before, have a 
new field opened to them. They read that trees 
are grafted, and that vines are pruned, and raised 
from cuttings, and that there are many other horti- 
cultural operations they would like to know about. 
These things, while matters of course to many, 
are to these novices entirely unknown, and they 
wish to learn about them. Nowa paper like the 
Agriculturist, can not keep repeating these funda- 
mental matters, teaching A B C’s, so to speak, to 
the minority, but must give agricultural and hor- 
ticultural news, record progress, and show meth- 
ods which presuppose a knowledge of first princi- 
ples. Those of our readers who take a political 
paper, do not expect that it will give the Declara- 
tion of Independence, or the Constitution of the 
United States, in each issue; and their religous 
paper goes upon the be. ef that its readers know 
something of the *'cn Commandments, The Sermon 
on the Mount, and other cssential parts of the Bible. 
So we must assume tnat sur readers know the 
simple operations of horticu!ture, The publishers 
have taken pains to procure the best general and 
special works in all departments of agricuiiure and 
horticulture. But ‘the cost ’’—that is tho o5°ec- 
tion. We have cited the instance of the successfi' 
quack ; with such fellows farmers do not find it 
difficult to pay the money, because they impudent- 
ly promise much. We can not raise high hopes, 
and tell our readers that by buying such or such a 
book, they will make $50, $100, or more, but we 
have not the least doubt that any standard work to 
any farmer or gardencr, will ultimately be worth 
these sums. It comes in our way to read all books 
upon rural matters that are published, and we have 
rarely met with one which, however crude and 
poor as a whole, did not have some suggestion or 
idea in it, that was worth the price of the book. 
Now when we come to the best books on horticul- 
ture, we are very sure that they are worth many 
times more than they cost. In fact, any one 
engaged in any horticultural pursuit for the pur- 
pose of profit, cannot afford to do without the best 
thoughts, the costly experience of men who have 
devoted their lives to, and have been successful in 
these very branches. It is as much a necessary 
part of the outfit, especially of a beginner, as 
trees, plants, seeds, implements, or manures ; 
indeed, all these are comparatively worthless with- 
out the necessary knowledge to use them. We 
hold it to be quite impossible for one to intelligent- 
ly start, and carry on to profitable results an 
orchard or fruit garden, without some such work 
as Barry’s, Fuller’s, or Thomas’s; if he would 
make a vineyard, he must consult Fuller or Hus- 
mann; he can net know how to raise vegetables 
profitably, unless he is-familiar with Henderson, 
Brill, and Quinn; and does he propose to raise 
florists’ plants, or cut flowers, Henderson’s Practical 
Floriculture, is of as much importance to him as a 
greenhouse. These are only some of the leading 
works; there are others, general and special, 
which with these, will be found in the book list in 
the back part of the paper. But books are of no 
use unless studied, and now is the time to study. 
Get the boys interested in them too. If you wish 
to graft, and do not know how, get Barry, or 
Thomas, and practice the various kinds of grafting, 
on fresh cut, useless limbs ; let the boys try now, 
and then give them a chance in the spring. A few 
good books upon fruits, will do more than any- 


thing else to keep boys interested in the farm, and + 


contented to stay there. Read, study, and when 
you find something not provided for in the books, 
we will try to help you, but we can not continually 
teach the simplest operations of horticulture. 
Orchard and Nursery. 

Trees, especially young ones, need looking after, 
to prevent injury by rabbits and mice. Fences and 
gates should be repaired and closed, to prevent 
cattle from entering and destroying the trees. 
When light snows fall, tread down around the trees 
to keep away mice. A mound of earth around the 
trees is useful for this purpose, as well as to keep 
newly set trees in place during high winds. 





Rabbits are best kept from injuring trees, by 
sprinkling blood on the trunk. A wash of cow 
dung, sulphur, and loam, is reported as useful. 

Pruning may be done during mild days, but for 
larger limbs it will be better to wait until towards 
spring. Cover large wounds with gum-shellac 
varnish, melted grafting wax, or paint. 

Cions.—Cut when the trees are not frozen, tie in’ 
small bundles, and store in saw-dust in the cellar. 
Earth will keep them from drying equally well, but 
saw-dust leaves no grit to dull the knife. 

Drains for surface water should be provided ; a 
youmg orchard is often severely injured by lack of 
care in this matter. 

Root-Grafting.—Stocks should have been taken 
up before freezing weather. If not done, make 
use of the first open spell. Store in earth in the 
cellar, where they will be accessible for grafting 
during the winter. 

Seeds of stone fruits should be buried at once, 
if not already done. Place small quantities in 
boxes of earth and set where they will freeze. 


a 


Fruit Garden, 

esooerites, ~TE not already doce, bend coyn 
and cover ine can>s of the tender varieiics, |. tke 
ground is still open. 3 

Grape-vines should have been pruned last month, 
but advantage may be taken of the mild weather 
of this. In Northern localities, young vines, even 
of hardy sorts, will fruit better if they are laid 
down and covered. 

Strawberry Beds should be given their covering of 
leaves or straw, just before the ground freezes. 
Two or three inches is sufficient, as the object is to 
pro*ect the plants from sudden changes of tem- 
perature, rather than to exclude frost. 

Weod for rustic work, may be cut and prepared 
for use next season. With a little skill in arrange- 
ment, many ornamental articles may be made for 
the flower garden and lawn. Posts and stakes 
should also be prepared; locust, red cedar, ani 
chestnut, are all good, the first two sorts remaining: 
sound for many years, All wood for posts ought 
to be seasoned under cover if possible, and so piled 
up that there will be a free circulation of air 
around and through the pile. J 

Spade up all ground between rows ef fruit trees, 
@ad‘ apply well rotted manure. 
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Kitchen Garden.’ 


But little ean be done here, except to look after 
the frames and pits, and care for seeds, ete. 

Cold-frames.—Do not cover until freezing weather 
comes, and even then air should be given during 
the middle of every mild day. 

Foots.—If plenty of marsh hay or leaves are at 
hand, it is well to cover a quantity of parsnips and 
salsify, so that they can be dug from time to time 
as wanted ; they are much better than poorly kept 
ones. To keep roots properly in the cellar, they 
should be stored in earth, and if the house cellar is 
used, secure ample ventilation. 

Spinach.—It is better to cover with leaves all 
beds which are to be left for next spring’s use, ex- 
cept where the winters are mild. 

Bean-poles should be properly cared for under 
cover. When sheltered they will last for several 
seasons, and if of oak, walnut, or red cedar, they 
will casily last for a dozen years. Pea-brush 
usually has to be renewed every season. 

Rubbish.—If there is no snow on the ground, all 
weeds, brush, and rubbish in general, may be 
cleared up and burned, and the ashes spread or 
saved until next spring. 

Seeds.—Thrash out and clean all seeds that re- 
main uncared for, and label with date and name of 
variety. Keep in a cool place where there is no 
danger from mice. 

Trenches or Pits, where roots are stored, will not 
need covering until freezing weather comes, and 
then only gradually, just enough to keep out frost. 
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Flower Garden and Lawn. 


Climbers, not perfectly hardy, should be taken 
from the trellises and covered with leaves or earth. 

Trellises which are movable, should be taken down 
and stored under cover, those which are permanent 
should have a good coat of paint as a preservative. 

Pits where plants are stored for the winter, need 
ventilation, except during unusually severe freez- 
ing weather. Apply water only sparingly, and 
when absolutely needed. 

Protection.—The same general directions apply to 
giving protection to half-hardy shrubs and trees, as 
were given for strawberries. Tender roses are 
protected by laying down and covering with sods. 

Byergreens.—Young trees will sometimes die for 
want of a little protection, when older ones of the 
same varieties will stand even a much lower degree 
of temperature. A slight covering with evergreen 
boughs, will be of much service for this purpose. 

Leaves.—Gather all the leaves that are found on 
the lawn, and store in a dry place for use as bed- 
ding or protection. If there are leaves near at 
hand in the woods, as many as possible ought to be 
gathered and stored for winter use; they rot readi- 
ly, and make valuable manure. They will be 
needed in making hot-beds in early spring. 


—_——-— 
Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


Ventilation is one of the most important things 
to look after at this season, as by a little injudicious 
opening of ventilators, many choice plants may be 
ruined. Always open on the side opposite to 
that from which the wind blows. When the 
weather is very cold and freezing, air enough will 
enter through the little cracks to afford the neces- 
sary ventilation. 

Water.—Apply only when the soil is dry, and then 
give an abundance, otherwise the plants will soon 
perish. Shower the foliage once or twice a week, 
exeept during the coldest weather. 

House Plants usually suffer from the dry dusty 
atmosphere of the rooms in which they are placed. 
If showered occasionally, and the thick-leaved 
kinds wiped off with a damp sponge, they will grow 
much better. 

Wardian Cases, or ferneries, are now in general 
use among plant lovers, as they enable one to grow 
a few ferns and other plants very readily, and with 
but little attention, except to shade from flie 
direct rays of the sun. But little water is needed 
after that given the plants when first set out; if 
any mold appears the case should be opened for 
an hour or two every day. 

Bulbs that have made good roots, may now be 
brought up from the cellar, and in six weeks time 
will give an abundance of flowers. 

Succulents.—Echervias and tender sempervivums, 
will winter in a cool part of the greenhouse, if 
kept dry. Water should only be given sparingly. 

Cactuses coming into flower, will require plenty 
of water, and those at rest scarcely any. 

Insects should be looked after closely ; give the 
house a thorough smoking once or twice a week, 
to kill the green-fly, and other pests. 











Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending Nov. 18th, 1874, 
and for the corresponding month last year: 


» 3 TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS. 

Recerrts. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Barley. Oats. 
26 d’s this m'thS24,000 3,115,000 1,807,000 104.06 471,000 1,806,006 
25 d's last m’th381,009 3,214,000 1,711,000 108,000 117,000 °s02,000 
Sans. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
26 d’s thig m’th309,000 4,318,000 4,106,000 87, $35,000 3 000 
25 d’s last m’th 817,000 4,807,000 4,218,000 £37000 129,000 1911000 


4 . Wheat. Corn. é. Barley. 10 iQ 
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3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 
. Wheat. Corn. ye. Barley. Oats. Malt. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Nov. 9, 1874..8,680,141 1,727,540 19,123 117,185 794,722 135,882 
Nov. 10, 1873. 1,720,338 3,133,896 22,907 232,942 735,153 82,674 
4. Receipts at head of tide-water at Albany each season 


to Noo. iat. 


Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
bbis. bush, bush. bush. bush. bush. 


































1974 122,009 20,715,800 16,854,000 231,000 1,341,600 2,546,500 
1873........118,400 19,146,200 16,035,600 914,400 1,342,200 2.894.100 
1872........104,100 7,801,400 25,484,200 357,300 2,119,000 5,075,300 
1871........233,000 18,184,000 18,124,000 707,700 2,528,000 4,833,200 
1870........395,600 13,918,300 4,584,300 529,900 2,306,800 5,210,900 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Oct. 18. Nov. 13. 
PRICE OF GOLD............ .. 110 1-8 110 1-4 
FLour—Super to Extra State $440 @600 $365 @ 565 
Super to Extra Southern.... 465 @850 465 @ 825 
Extra Western...... - 49 @8%5 47 @850 
xtra Genesee.... - 5530 @82%3 550 @T% 
Superfine Western - 449 @50 86 @435 
Ryg Fiovr....... - 4200 @540 400 @52 
Corn-MEAlL. . . 440 @550 40 @510 
WaHEAT—All kinds of White. 125 @ 140 122 @138 
All kinds of Redand Amber. 105 @126 102 @128 
SE ONO 20055 cctccscoces 97 @ #8 2 @ Y% 
SEE Sessa o's ated Suk bwdines - Ne 8 @ 9 
earns % @12 — @16 
OaTa— Western .......ccccesee 2 @ 6 61 @ 66 
DC CGLGhGeSicsbbebesscaneens 62 @ 67 60 @ 65% 
kc cidcediiisbhewsensitse 92 @100 90 75 
OE 120 @145% 123 @155 
Hay—Bale, # 100 bs 60 @110 5 @ % 
STRAW, # 100 ts......... 45 @ ‘0 10 @ 
CoTTon— Middlings, # B.... 154%@ 15% 14%@ 15 
Hops—Crop of 1874, #®..... ; 40 45 3 @ 4 
FratueErs —Live Geese, # Db 3 @ 6 3 @ 6 
Srep—Clover,# ®P ........... 10 @ 106% 94%@ 9% 
Timothy, @ bushel............ 2% @29 27 @28 
ES aaa 206 @ — 20 @210 
SuGar—Refi’g & Grocery # D 6X¥@ 10% 64%@ 10 
Motassxs, Cuba. #gal........ 36 @ 47 36 @ 47 
New Orleans, ? gal........... 6 @ 80 63 @ 3 
Corrrr—io(Gold)........... uU4xX¥@ 20% 154%@ 2i 
ToBacco, Kentucky, &c., # Bb. 8 @ 2 8 @ 2 
INE, OP Ds 60's. > 0505000000 7 @ 55 7 @ 
Woor—Domestic Fleece, #b 30 @ 65 2 @ 65 
oo. «©6828 @ BR 2 @ KK 
- re 16 @ 35 
; ~ 8X 84%@ 
. 4450 @4700 4550 @46 50 
PorK—Mess, # barrel........ 22 25 @2250 1950 @20 00 
Prime Mess, @ barrel......... — @2250 1925 @20 25 
BEEF—Plain mess............. 1200 @1350 900 @10 50 
Lamp, in tres. & barrels, # b 13 @ 18% 4@ 
UTTER—State, # D.......000- 23 @ 48 23 @ 4 
Wemern, BD: .....+ cccccesee 21 @ 36 19 @ 3 
CHERSE....... auk<haaph ad 6 @ 16 6 @ 16 
Beans—# bushel............. 150 @ 2 5 170 @2 65 
Peas—Canada, free, #@ bu... 115 @130 118 @1 25 
Eaas—Fresh, # dozen ....... 2 @ 2% 24 @ 8 
PovuLtTryY—Fowls 12 @ 2 10 @_ 22 
Turkeys—#? Bb 10 @_ 18 6 @ if 
Geese, # pair... 150 @ 250 112 @ 225 
Ducks, # pair.. 50 @ 100 50 @ 100 
PIGEONS, # dozen .~ 135 @— 3 @2%7 
Woopcock, # pair.......:.... 99 @112% 50 @ 8) 
GROUSE, # pair.............06 °t @ 70 40 @100 
PARTRIDGES, @ pair.......... 0 @ 8 30 @ 9 
VENISON, #D.........0- seewes 22 @ 2% 10 @ 16 
WILD DUCKS, ? pair......... -@ —- 40 @2 00 
ENGLISH SNIPE, @dozen.... — @ — 12 @15) 
YELLOW-LEG SNIPE, @ doz . —-@ — 50 @ 100 
QUAIL, # dozen.... -@e —- 150 @300 
PLOVER, # dozen -@ — 150 @200 
Hares, # pair —- @ — 6 @ 80 
TURNIPS ® bbl - 100 @200 100 @1 50 
CaBB\GEs—# 100 300 @90) 300 @ 750 
Ontons—# bbl 200 @300 250 @ 38 50 
PoTATOES—# bbl 150 @225 150 @¢37 
Sweet PoraTors—#® bbl..... 250 @2%7 200 @350 
CARROTS—# 100......... -eoee 125 @150 —- @ — 
MROOMAIOEE 20. 00-080000 cocce 5 @ 9 6 @ 10% 
4) aaa 100 @123 -@e- 
GREEN CORN, # 100.......... - 100 @125 —- @— 
GRAPRA B BD. ..cccccccccccccee 4@ 10 5 @ 10 
APPLES—# barrel............. 100 @27% 10 @22 
CRANBERRIES—#® box........ 150 @3800 250 @1000 
PeacHEs, # basket........... 50 @1%5 —- @ — 
PRAT, OU. 00-2 02200000 . 500 @1800 500 @1200 
WATERMELONS, # 100........ 600 @25 00 —- @ — 
NvuTMEG MELONS, ®# bbi..... 100 @ 250 —- @ — 
GREEN Pras, new, # bushel... 170 @185 165 @200 
LETTUOR, # 100 ..........00.-6 200 @300 200 €300 
ToMATOES, # bushel......... 50 @ % 10 @ — 
AS SSS 125 @150 10 @123 
CAULIFLOWERS, # dozen..... 100 @350 100 @3 50 
EGG PLANTS, # dozen........ 5 @ 7% -@ — 
Lima BEans, # bag.......... 15 @1%7 -@ —- 


Gold has been up to 110%, and down to 1095, closing 
November 12th at 11014, as against 110144 on October 12th. 
....The dealings in most kind of produce, have been on 
an enlarged scale, but values have shown much irregular- 
ity. Prices of Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, and Oats, have 
been quoted lower, on more urgent offerings of supplies, 
leading to a fairly active business. Exporters have been 
purchasing Flour, Wheat, Corn, and Rye, quite freely, at 
the ruling figures, and toward the close the market ex- 
hibited more steadiness. Winter Wheat, which had 
been partially neglected for some time, has of late been 
more sought after for the English and Continental mar- 
kets. More demand has been noted for Barley, for con- 
sumption, and on speculative account, and prices have 
advanced considerably. Large orders for French, Ger- 
man, Hungarian, and Danubian, have been executed by 
cable, for New York account, to arrive, at buoyant rates. 
...-Provisions have been more active, but at variable 
prices, hog products, especially Lard and Bacon, closed 
much firmer. Eggs have been in moderate request, at 
the recent improvement in values..:.Cotton has been 
freely dealt in, but at lower rates....Hops have been in 
more demand, chiefly for shipment, and closing more 
firmly....Tobacco has been moderately active, at full 
quotations.>..Hay and Seeds have been quiet, and 
quoted cheaper.... Wool closes with more animation, the 
more desirable grades of stock offering very reservedly, 
and the demand showing rather more urgency in the 
requirments of manufactures, with prices quoted firm, as 





@ rule, and in instances stronger and buoyant. Th 
trade call has been somewhat brisker, but considerable 
difficulty has been experienced in making purchase “ 
any large amounts of stock, holders insisting ates 
much above the views of buyers. The recent receipts = 
stock from all sources, have, been very moderate and 
present indications are not encouraging, as to the proba- 
bility of additions to the supplics. These circumstances 
together with the continued ease in the money market, 
tend to stiffen the views of sellers. The later reports 
relative to Woolen goods, are of a freer movement 
tending io stimulate purchases of the raw material. ‘ 


New York Live-Stock Markets, 
RECEIPTS. 


WEEK ENDING Deeves. Cows. Calves. Sheep. Swine. Tor, 
9,729 4 





(5D Re 26 1,786 32,192 ry 

Oct. 26... Bi 1,917 89310 avons pte 
Nov. 2... 85 1617 80.215 49'554 Borers 
i a SS Ti 1,000 24772 46/612 g2'559 





Y . "eeks. 39.27 7 08K 
do.forprev.4 Weekssie2 221 10163 1180 Leas SSS 
Average per Week.. oes Pee =" conse. mya meine. 

do. do. last Month...10308 57 254 99748 35'pre 

do. do. prev’s Month.. 9,825 69 2,630 26,035 25,746 

Beef Cattie.—The market for beeves has been 
marked by considerable variation during the month, and 
on the whole has been the reverse of satisfactory to 
sellers. Opening with an active demand for good cattle, 
and a buoyant feeling generally, dealers were tempted to 
bring on very large supplies, which, in the second week 
of our report, broke the market entirely. A decline of 
%c. was general, and in some cases 1 to 1%c. was the 
figure of the loss. For two days it was the worst market 
ever known in New York. Many drovers lost $15 a head 
on their stock. A falling off of near 4,400 head the next 
week turned the scale and restored tone to the market, 
and a recovery of ¥c. per I. was gained. At the close 
of our report we note a further advance of \%c. @ b., 
with a strong market. Extra beeves sold at 133gc. @ b., 
to dress 58 bs. to the cwt.; natives brought 9c.#2138c., on 
an estimate of 55 to5S8 bs. Texas and Cherokee cattle 
closed at 63¢@10c., to dress 54 to 56 Tbs. Acar load of 
Texan cows brought 5%c,, estimated at 54 bs. to the cwt. 


“he prices for the past four weeks were as follows: 





WEEK ENDING Range. Large Sales. Aver. 
LN Sap: epee te 7 @18c. 10 @il e¢. 10Ke. 
Oct. 26........... 54@18 C. eo 9 @ 9e. 9Kc. 
Nov. 2.. 6 @138 Cc. 94@10 ke. 9X, 
MOTs Michansacsos 54%@18Kc. 9@10Kc. 10 c 


Milch Cows.—Cows have been steady, with fair 
demand and regular supply. Prices remain the same, at 
$45 to $80 for poor te choice cow and calf, and $89 to 
$102 for the best offered....Calwes.—There has been a 
sharp business in good veals at full prices. Grassers and 
buttermilk calves have sold freely, and the market closes 
firm for all sorts. Best veals sold for 10%@1lc. @ D., 
and Western calves $14@$15 # head ; grassers and other 
calves, in mixed lots, sold for $6 to $14 @ head.... 
Sheep and Lambs,.—This stock has been firm 
throughout, with a strong market as we close, and an 
advance of “%@‘c. @ Db. on good sheep and lambs. 
Common to prime sheep were sold at 44%@6c. # b., and 
lambs at 614@S¥c., with some extra at 83%c. ® b.... 
Swine have been active, with steady prices. Live 
hegs are mostly consigned direct to slaughterers, and are 
quoted by dealers at 6{@6}¢c. @ Db. for ordinary to good. 
Dressed hogs sold at S@8jc. # Db. 

e 


Recent Stock Sales, 


—__2»——_ 


For the past few weeks sales of Shorthorn and other 
stock have been very lively. Values do not seem to 
diminish, as the highest average yet made in England 
was reached at Mr. Ghentey’s sale. The first sale o@m- 
portance in Octeber was that at Holker, of the Duke of 
Devonshire’s herd. Here from $5,250 to $5,775 was paid 
for Oxfords, and the average for 2S cows and heifers and 
15 bulls was $1,970 each, 43 head selling for $84,690. At 
Ear) Bective’s sale 43 head brought $82,500, an average of 
$1.920. At Mr. Cheney’s sale 19 cows and heifers and 8 
bulls brought an average of $2,095, which is the highest 
yet. The 8th Duchess of Airdrie was sold for $8,927, and 
the Duchess of Gloucester, a yearling, brought $9,373. 
Both of these animals were American bred. The first 
having been imported at a cost of $10,000. A small sale 
of Mr. R. Parvin Davis’ steck brought an average of 
$1,250 for 4 cows and 8 bulls. As a contrast to the above 
is the sale of a noted Hereford herd, and one of Polled 
Angus cattle. These breeds certainly stand next to 
Shorthorns in favor, and sometimes beat them at the 
Smithfield butcher shows of fat cattle. The Hereford 
herd, the property of Mr. J. B. Green, consisted of 121 
head, and sold for an average of $220 each. The best 
bull brought $341, and the best cow $682. The Polled 
herd, one of the best, if not the best, living of this favor- 
ite beef stock, belonged to the estate of Mr. Brown, of 
Westertown, Scotland. There were 57 head, which sold 
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fi anal ms average of only $1%5. The best bull, | 000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 000 Reading the Advertisements Pays, 
or $10,0W, - 000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 000 


which is thought to be superior to any other bull of the 
breed now living, brought less than $500; the cows sold 
for $200 to $300. A sale of 45 Jersey cattle, the property 
of Mr. Marjoribanks, of Bushey Grove Farm, brought 
from $35 to $355; only onqgow reaching the latter figure. 
Thisyherd sold badly, as it had been bred injudiciously, 
every other yaluable feature having been sacrificed to 
color. Breeders may well be warned by this example. 

The sale of the Waldberg herd of Shorthorns, of A. A. 
Conger, of Haverstraw, N. Y., at Chicago, resulted in an 
average of $456, bulls selling from $100 to $900, and cows 
$130 to $1,900. Alexander Charles’ sale of 1 animals 
brought an average of $131. At several other sales in 
Mlinois the average was from $103 to $231. At the sales 
of Kentucky Shorthorns, held through October, low 
prices were received for what is called unfashionable 
stock. At a joint sale of several breeders 35 animals 
brought only $3,155, an average of $90. E. G. Bedford’s 
sale of 35 head brought $58,520, the highest prices being 
$6,000 for London Duchess 9th, and $7,000 for 2ist Duke 
of Airdrie. 119 head of Mr. B. B. Groom’s sale brought 
an average of $573, $90 and $2,560 being the extremes. 
Gag Bros. sold 57 head at an average of $159. In all 690 
animals were sold in October at 18 sales, and at prices 
whick were remarkably reasonable, and which should 
be tempting to farmers who desire to improve their stock, 
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containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smailer 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd Company. Post-Office Money Orders 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also. When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss, 





Ia> N.B.—The New Postage Law. 
—On account of the new postal law, Which requires 
pre-payment of postage by the publish- 
ers, after January ist, 1875, each subscriber 
must remit, in addition to the regular rates, ten cents 
for prepayment of postage by the Publish- 
ers, at New York, for the year 1875. Every 
subscriber, whether coming singly, or in clubs at club 
rates, will be particular to send to this office postage as 
above, with his subscription. Subscribers in British Am- 
erica will continue to send postage as heretofore, for 
pre-payment here. 


Bound Copies of Volume Thirty- 
two arc now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of thelast seventeen volumes 
(16 to 32) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at 75 cents per vel. (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





Our Western Office.—Our friends in 
the West are reminded that we have an office at Lake- 
side Building, Chicago, Ill., in eharge of Mr. W. H. 
Busbey. Subscriptions to American Agriculturist are 
taken there, and sample copies of the paper and chromo 
are delivered, and orders received for advertising on the 
same terms as in New York. All our books are on gale 
at the Western Office, Please call and examine, buy, 
subscribe, and advertise, 


The American Agriculturist in 
German.—We ask the kind attention of eur readers to 
the fact that this paper is also printed in German. Many 
of them may have friends, or neighbors, or working men 
of that nationality, who would be glad to secure such a 
Journal as this. The more important articles and the 
same illustrations are contained in the German edition, 
with a Special German Department by Hon. Frederick 
Miinch, of Missouri, and the rates, single and club, are 
the same as for the English edition. 





Save the Index Sheet, which is put 
Zoosely in this number, so that it can be bound or stitched 
at the beginning of the volume without cutting the thread. 


See Page 469, 
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oo §=«. Ast.—If the subscriptions for 1875 are sent in = 
00 the first week in December, it will greatly assist 0° 
oo the Publishers in getting the names carefully and o9 
0° systematically upon the mail-books, so that the a 
oo January number can be mailed promptly before oo 
°° the year closes—to the pleasure of all. 00 
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- reading matter, etc., besides a Special German 95 
oo Department by Hon. Frederick Miinch, of Mis- oo 
po souri, and that the German edition is furnished at o> 
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whether one wants to buy anything or not. Every busi- 
ness man has his own way of setting forth his goods or 
wares, and studying these business announcements 
awakens new ideas in the mind of the reader. We have 
had some ef eur most valuable new business thoughts 
start up when running over advertisements on entirely 
different eubjects....There is one satisfaction in reading 
the advertisements in this journal, that is afforded in few 
other papers, viz., that the editors and publishers aim 
to shut out all unreliable and deceptive persons and 
things, so that one may read the business pages with 
confidence....The advertising pages are in one sense a 
‘*Grand Bazaar,”’ where sellers and customers may meet 
for mutual acquaintance, and consultation and discussion. 
We introduce the dealers to the readers, and whenever ad- 
dressing, these dealers, please let them know you formed 
their acquaintance in the American Agriculturist Bazaar. 


No Farewell Words.—Though this is 
the close of the year, we offer no farewell words, because 
we expect to meet all the members of our household at 
the beginning of the New Year. We try to consider every 
regular reader of this Journal as a member of our family, 
whose interests are to be jealously guarded’ and promot- 
ed in every possible way, and the multitude of kindly 
expressions of appreciation of this mutual relation, con- 
tinually coming to us, are of inestimable value, and the 
greatest reward of our labors. We hope ever to merit 
this good wil}, and in the coming year we shall continue 
to spare no effort to increase the mutual respect and 
kindly feeling hitherto existing between the editors and 
readers of the American Agriculturist. 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remit- 
ting for each addition the price paid by the original mem- 
bers; thus: a person having sent 10 subscribers in one 
club, for $12, ($13 including postage), may afterward send 
10 more subscribers, with only $8, ($9 including postage), 
making a club of 20 at $1 each, (that is, $22, including 
postage). Postage, 10 cents each, must be sent additional 
to subscription price, with each subscriber. 

This Month being the last in the year, is 
one in which we would be glad to clear off all accumu- 
lated correspondence, but we are unable to do this, as 
our basket is smaller in December, than in any other 
month. Pages for the index are taken from that part of 
the paper devoted to Basket Items. We must try some 
how to have a more capacious basket. 





SUNDRY HUMBUGS. — In looking 
back upon the year, we cannot regard it as having been 
very prolific in the way of humbugs. But few startling 
new enterprises of this kind have been set on foot, and 
the old ones do not appear to have done a very flourish- 
ing trade. The ‘ panic” of last fall, which had such a 
disastrous effect upon legitimate business, appears to 
have had its influence upon swindlers. The pretended 
dealers in counterfeit money have shown a remarkable 
falling off ; in former years it was not rare for us to ex- 
pose a dozen or twenty of these rascals every month, but 
now new names are very rare. The year has not been 
memorable by having any important law-suits brought 
against us, but the decision in the action brought asainst 
us by one David Richards, which was instituted earlier, 
but only closed in January last, is one of the greatest 
significance. Here we have, for the first time, from the 
highest judicial authority—the Supreme Court—an opin- 
ion which elearly shows the relation of journalists to 
the public, andegives emphatic support to those who, 
with honest intent, would shield their readers from the 
various schemes of quacks and swindlers of all kinds, 
While we do not court law-suits, as they take up too 
much valuable time, we are very glad to have been the 
means, through this one, of calling forth an opinion that 
will long stand asa terror to evil doers, and as an en- 
couragement to those who expose them. 

OUR COURSE NEXT YEAR 
will be the same that it has been in former years. Aided 
by a better knowledge of ‘‘ ways that are dark”’ that ex- 
perience brings, we shall unrelentingly pursue all open 
and covert attempts to defraud the people, all schemes 
for getting money without sending an equivalent; all 
lotteries by whatever name they may be called; all 
quacks who sell nostrums by acting upon the fears of the 
unfortunate, or hold out false hopes to the suffering—in 
short, all those persons and-things which are collective- 
ly classed under the convenient name of 

“HUMBUG.” 


Perhaps there is no word in so general use, the origin 
of which is so little known. Several derivations have 
been given, but the most probable is that it isa modifi- 
cation of Hamburgh. During the Continent wars, so 
many false rumors came from that city, that when any 
startling intelligence arrived at London, the people said, 





“Oh! that’s another Hamburgh”—and this, easily 
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changed to humbug, was used for impositions and frauds 
ef.ali kinds. For many years the Agricuturist fought 
the army of humbugs alone and unaided, but it now and 
then receives a partial support from other papers, and a 
most excellent work was done when Congress made it a 
criminal act to send obscene literature and fraudulent 
schemes through the mail. Very active in this matter 
has been 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF VICE. 

Its agent and the special agent of the P. O. Depart- 
ment, a few weeks ago arrested a man for sending ob- 
scene matter through the mail; the priv ner tried to 
bribe Mr. Comstock to release him, and failing in this, 

” he assaulted him with a knife, and inflicted wounds of 
such severity that for a while Mr. C.’s life was in great 
danger. The prisoner is now in jail, to be tried fora 
murderous assault, and as the matter occurred in New- 
Jersey, he is likely to get all the law allows, while on the 
other hand, the public have taken a new interest in the 
Society, and it will go on more vigorously than ever. 
These chaps fare quite as badly when they take the law 
into their own hands as when they appeal to the law in 
the regular way....It is especially necessary that an ag- 
ricultural paper should 


GIVE WARNING TO FARMERS 


ef swindling schemes, as their prom tors well know that 
their chances are better among the honest and kind- 
hearted than they are with those who are known as “‘men 
of the world.”’ A farmer living an isolated life, and ro- 
ceiving but few letters, naturally looks upon a circular, 
sent to him by mail, as a matter of no little importance. 
He is likely to feel flattered by the attention, and the 
very fact that some one in New-York, or other large city, 
should send to him, gives him a favorable impression. 

In former issues we have told how these names are 
collected, and the following advertisement will show 
the manner in which they are offered to purchasers. 
We may remark that this appeared in what is called a 
“sporting” paper, the organ of prize-fighters, rat-killing 
matches, and similar ‘‘ sports.” 

950. 00 NEW, FIRST-CLASS ADDRESSES FOR 
sale. Names of agents, canvassers, coun- 
try people, and “good buyers” “generally. Secured at 
great expense, and will be . ied on sheets, wrappers, or 
envelopes, at'a low figure. Warranted genuine, and none 
better. Address—Montgomery place, Boston, Mass. 

The scheme by mailis no doubt plausible—they al- 
ways are, and the man, innocent of all knowledge of the 
fact that hundreds of men get their living by cheating, 
is more likely than not—unless warned by some person 
or paper in whom he has confidence, to yield to the temp- 
tation thus presented. One of the exceeding pleasing 
things about our relations to our readers, is the friendly 
confidence with which they regard us. Almost every 
letter upon editorial matters, brings us some expression 
which indicates that it is not a mere business relation 
between us, but the writer speaks as one friend to an- 
other. Possessing this confidence, we have felt that our 
warnings and exposures of humbugs would be heeded, 
and we have the satisfaction of knowing both from per- 
sonal intercourse and through correspondence, that we 
have saved 

MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 

to the agricultural community, and that the Agriculturist, 
had it done no other good, has in this been of real bene- 
fit to the farmer. Encouraged by this assurance from all 
parts of the country, we shall be after the whole swind- 
ling crew with a “‘ sharper stick” than ever. We ask 
our friends to continue to send us information of all 
doubtfal schemes, especially if they (as most of them do) 
hail from New York....It is hardly necessary to tell our 
old readers our opinion of lotteries. No matter with 
what sugar-coating covered, whether called “ distribu- 
tion,” “ gift-concert,” or what not, each and all are to be 
avoided. If for an ostensibly good or eharitable object, 
80 much the worse for the object. No good thing can b® 
réally helped by a resort to gambling. 

s OPERA HOUSES 

#ee0m to be favorite prizes in these schemes. One is of- 
fered at Germantown, Pa., and it is said that the Grand 
Opera House, of Jim Fisk notoriety, is to be put up ina 
lottery. How the man is to be pitied who draws it. It 
has been an expensive failure from the first. 

nepsaty THE GENEVA WATCH CO.’s 


circulars are still going around. In the first place, the 
is a frand, as there is no éuch watch company in 
: t,as is represented. We do not believe that a 
_ ‘watch was ever “‘made by machinery” in Geneva, and 
that the watch is “ endorsed by all the leading jewelers, “4 
- fsa barefaced lie. We have had so many complaints of 
Geneva watcls/ business, the parties receiving the 
8 notice that the order will be filled in 
tt we adyise all to let the concern alone. 
7S NEW HAMPSHIRE 
be as rare as a white black-bird, 
ite State the proverbial Yankee 








“cuteness ” does not save them. A venerable gentle- 
man, with spectacles and cane, appeared at Great Falls. 
He wished to open some manufacturing establishment, 
and wished a partner with $125 to engage with him. 
Venerable man got $125, and left young partner with rent 
of building and other bills to pay. Now we don’t say, it 
served young man right, but we do say that he paid 
$125 for a lesson that he will not forget so long as he 
lives. Leaving the money out of the question, how can a 
sensible person associate himself in business with an en- 
tire stranger!... Complaints continue to come abont that 


TOLL-GATE FRAUD. 
A chap advertises ‘‘ The Toll-Gate, a prize picture, sent 
free.’ It is acard about 3x5 inches, with on one side a 
most doleful attempt at a puzzle picture, and on the other 
an advertisement of a book on physiology of doubtful 
propriety, to judge from the card. We have exposed this 
thing before, but complaints keep coming. Why not 
write to the Harpers, and other very good people, who 
publish the deceptive advertisement....In the medical 
line there are no more insidious things than 
BITTERS. 


We have often warned our readers that they were 
dangerous, as for the most part their activity depended 
upon alcohol in some form—usually poor whiskey, and 
that people were by their use led into dram drinking 
unknowingly. They are mainly poor liquor, with some 
cheap bitter and aromatic drugs, sweetened and colored, 
and put up with showy labels. If persons are to take 
liquor medicinally, they should know exactly what they 
are doing, and not have it smuggled into them under 
false pretenses. In Rhode Island there is a very strin- 
gent prohibitary law, and while liquor selling dininished, 
the sale of bitters went on increasingly. The sheriff had 
85 of the popular kinds examined by a chemist, and 
found that the majority contained more alcohol than 
wine, and some, showing over 40 per cent of alcohol, 
were quite as strong as ordinary brandy or whiskey ; 
even one thi at is widely advertised as “ Vinegar Bitters,” 
contained %¢ percent of alcohol. There can be but little 
doubt that in the great majority of cases, these ‘‘ Bitters” 
are taken solely for their aicohol, as we find those that 
are most popular in the market, are those in which the 
percentage is the highest. If one needs only the tonic 
effect of the bitters, they can be had just as wellina wa- 
tery infusion. Our often repeated advice is to let all quack 
medicines alone, and in this category we include bitters. 





An Invaluable Help in every Home is 
a large Dictionary—not merely a *“* pronouncer”’ and bricf 
“‘ definer,” but one explaining fully the meaning of all 
words,"*whether ordinary or rare. Such a Dictionary, 
like Worcester’s Great Unabridged, containing 1,854 
large 8-column pages, with an immense number of en- 
gravings, is a most valuable source of condensed informa- 
tion on almost all topics, and will do very much to make 
all the members of a family intelligent. It is well worth 
a place in every house, and should be in every school- 
room without fail.—Many families have obtained free 
copies through our premium offer in years past, and 
hundreds,.or thousands even, may doso this year. BOYS 
have been particularly successful in this way, and almost 
any enterprising youth can, by persistent effort, scarcely 
fail to collect the eighteen subscribers needed to get this 
prize free. The work of doing this will give him useful 
business experience. See page 469. < 

Barn Plan.—“ Daniel Trimble.” The par- 
ticulars of the barn plan described in the Agréculturist, in 
December, 1872, can be given, if we are informed what 
is wanted. But they can not be@ent by mail unless the 
address, which was omitted in your letter, is given. 

Apple Pomace.—“W. F.,’’ Luzerne Co., 
Pa. Apple pomace may be given to a cow in small 
quantities as a relish only. It ts not suitable for feed, and 
should not be given in large quantities. It will help to 
increase the flow of milk only by stimulating the appe- 
tite, and causing a larger amount of other food to be 
digested and assimilated as nutriment. 





Farming in North Carolina.— J. 
W. B.,” Statesville, N. C., sends an account of how he 
farms in North Carolina, He removed from the State 
of New York 4 years ago. He plows undera crop of 
cow peas, upon ‘old field” land in the fall, and with 
a light top dressing of stable manure in the winter, has 
produced 34 bushels of wheat per acre, while by April 
ist, the next year, the clover was 12 to 18 inches high. 
The land is excellent for orcharding. Land sells for 
two to ten dollars per acre. There are no bridges in the 
country, the roads are good, and not one-third of the 
land is cultivated. 


See Page 469. 


0000000000000000000000000000000000000000¢000000 
GOOD THINGS VERY 
CHEAP.—We again remind orr friends, 
(and by friends we mean. aii our Readers,) that 
there are in our Premium-List (referred to on 
page 469) many good things, things really useful 
and desirable, which they can all get at very little 
expense, ifany. We have large plans for making 
this journal very good and very valuable to every- 
body during the coming year, and we shall surely 
put many items of information into the Agricul- 
turist, that will each be worth far more than the 
small subscription price. Now it will not bemuch 
labor to talk this to others, and get a few at least 
to subscribe. For every list of names sent us, 
large or small, we offer good premium articles of 
various kinds. The Publishers having extraordi- 
nary opportunities to get these premium ar- 
ticles, can afford to give them as they propose 
and take pleasure in seeing them distributed, 
Our friends know that we never mean to send 
out any articles but those that are good and every 
way reliable, aml as represented. Please look 
over the list of Premiums, and each one favor 
himself, and us, by securing one or more of them. 
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Home-made Fertilizers.—< W. J.B.,” 
Macon, N.C. There is no home-made fertilizer that can 
be profitably substituted for Peruvian Guano. The mar- 
ket value of guano is fixed according to the quantity of 
its chemical constituents which are available for manure, 
Any chemical substance, as salts, acids, or alkalies, 
valuable for fertilizers, have their value fixed upon the 
same basis. Nitrogen, phosphoric acid, or potash, has 
each its standard value, in whatever article or shape it 
may appear, 

Clubs of Subscribers need not all be at 
one Post-Office. The reduction in price to clubs of four 
or more names, is partly made to encourage the getting 
up of large lists, and partly because it costs less to mail 
a large number in one package. But we do not object tu 
names added from other Post-Offices, as such names usu- 
ally soon become centers of other clubs. Names for Pre- 
mium Lists may also be gathered at any number of Post- 
Offices, if all are sent by the same person. 





Sowing Down New Land for Pas. 
ture.— Granger,” York, Pa. New land just cleared, 
may be sown down to grass without the intervention of 
any crops. Probably in this case it might do very well 
to seed down with acrop of oats thinly sown, not more 
than two bushels per Acre, in the spring. For permanent 
pasture in your locality, we would use 8 quarts of timothy, 
one bushel and a half of orchard grass, and one bushel 
and a half of Kentucky blue grass per acre. The blue 
grass will not show much until the third year, after which 
it will form a considerable portion of the pasture, fil- 
ing up_the spaces left by the gradual disappearance of 
the orchard grass, and furnishing good late pasture, 





A Rolling Horse.—“ A. L. W.,” Kittery, 
Me. Ifpracticable provide a loose stall, that is, an en- 
closed roomy stall not less than 12 feet square, for a 
horse that has a habit of rolling, and use no halter, but 
leave him unfastened. Possibly the rolling is caused by 
irritation of the skin, in which case give an ounce of 
sulphur in the feed daily for a week, and feed bran in 
place of part of the corn. At the same time good curry- 
ing and brushing would be a help. Ifa box stall is not 
convenient, as it frequently is not, tie the horse with a 
strong halter so short that he can barely lie down com- 
fortably. A friend has a horse that persists in getting 
** cast” ir any stall, which is prevented by the short tying. 


Good Books Pay.—It will pay to supply 
yourself, your sons, your workmen, your whole family, 
with good dooks as well as papers. Your sons and your 
workmen will be kept from idleness and mischievous 
company; they-will understand and respect their work 
more ; they will.ggin new ideas, and learn to reason and 
think better; they will learn to make their heads help 
their hands; they will labor more intelligently, and be 
happier. See to it that interesting and instructive works 
| are always at hand in your home. Look over the List of 
Books published every month in this Journal. J¢ will 
pay to provide yourself, and each member of your family, if 
you have any, with good books, even if economy has to 
be practised in other directions, to enable you to do this. 
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Hurdles for Sheep.—‘T. G.,” Kittrel, 
N.C. Iron hurdles for folding sheep, may be procured 
of Yarnall & Trimble, 147 Front St., Philadelphia. These 
are very much more durable than wooden hurdles or 
netting, and can be as readily set up. Five-barred 
hurdles of this kind, would also be perfectly secure 
against cattle or horses, and would serve as;good a pur- 
pose as any of the portable fences. 





Rust on Wheat or Oats.—“T. 8. C.” 
There is no known remedy against rust, when it has 
once attacked a crop of wheat or oats. The only 
probable preventive is to sow & variety that is hardy 
and sufficiently vigorous to resist the attack of the rust 
fungus. There are ‘rust proof” oats, commonly sown 
in the Southern States, where this crop is subject to 
attack ; and the hardier red and amber wheats do not 
suffer so frequently as the white varieties. The use of 
lime or salt as fertilizers, tends to prevent rust; but 
excessive heat, and a moist atmosphere just at the sea- 
gon when the grain is filling, appears to be a frequent 
cause against which no preventive or remedy is known. 





tar Don’t fail to Read what is 
said about Light Work and Good Pay for 
December, on page 469. . 


To Make Timber Durable.— W. 
V. 8.,° Lebanon, Tenn. The durability of timber is 
much increased, by soaking it in strong limewater fora 


few weeks, and then exposing it to the air under cover, , 


to be seasoned. Fence posts should be stripped of their 
bark before steeping them. 





Lice on Poultry.—‘T. 8. C.’’ There is 
nothing in the feed either to cause or to prevent lice on 
fowls. Lice will only breed where fowls are not kept 
clean, or where they are neglected. A very effective 
remedy is to clean the houses thoroughly, and to apply 
lard or linseed oil to the perches, and beneath the wings 
of the fowls. 





The Fair in Indian Territory.— 
The first fair of the Territorial Agricultural Association 
was held at Muskogee, the last week in October. It was 
a combined effort on the part of the civilized tribes, and 
brought out a fine show of horses, hogs, and poultry, 
with 2 limited display of farm utensils of native manu- 
facture. The attendance was very good, and addresses 
were made by prominent Indians, as well as by persons 
from other States. As there is included within the Ter- 
ritory a large extent of the finest farming lands in the 
West, this fair cannot fail to exercise a good influence in 
having these lands improved. We congratulate the 
managers on the success of this, their first exhibition. 

Sowing Grass Seed. —‘“T. 8. C.” 
Grass seed may be sown at any time during winter, 
upon the. snow or frozen ground, if that is more con- 
venient than sowing it upon the soil in spring. The 
seed lies uninjured until spring, and falling into the 
minute eracks make by the frost in the ground, it be- 
comes well covered when the soil thaws. 





A Faded Carpet.—“A Young Housekeep- 
er,"’ Chicago, Ill., experimented in cleaning her carpet 
with damp salt. The carpet is ingrain, drab and green, 
and the salt was dampened and sprinkled over it, as saw- 
dust is used in sweeping carpets. At first glance the car- 
pet was, in appearance, clean, fresh, and new, but as the 
dampness left it, the bright green changed to a dull dark 
shade, and no amount of sweeping could change it. The 
present color is not pleasing, and she asks what she can 
do.—Whether anything can be done to restore the color, 
will depend upon the character of the original dye. She 
had better consult some competent dyer. 


Time to Kill Bushes.—‘T. 8. ©.” 
The best time to cut brush, is when in full leaf. At that 
time the shock is often sufficient to kill the plants. If 
cut now, the roots will spout in the spring, and be- 
come even more trouble to destroy than before cutting. 





A Venerable Horticulturist Gone. 
—The Gardener's Chronicle, of Oct. 8d, contains an in- 
teresting obituary of one of the best of the nurserymen 
of the old school, in England, (the father of the editor, 
although that isnot alluded to), viz: the venerable Wil- 
liam Masters, of Canterbury. He had reached the age of 
78 years, and as the nursery and garden was that of his 
father before him, he must have been one of the very 
oldest of English nurserymen, as he certainly was One of 
the most scientific. He was an accomplished landscape 
gardener in earlier days, and an ardent lover of the nat- 
ural history sciences and geology, at a time when they 
were not so popular as they are now; he exerted himself 
vigorously to form a museum in his native city, and for 


years acted as its curator, delivering lectures on botany 
and geology, and making his nursery a supplementary 
feature, by arranging it in partasa botanicgarden. In 
former years he was a frequent and valued contributor to 
the natural history and horticultural magazines and trans- 
actions, was an esteemed citizen and magistrate, and had 
been the mayor of his native city. The writer of this 
notice retains a delightful memory of the great and un- 
affected intelligence, active kindness, and urbanity of the 
excellent old man who has now gone to his rest at a good 
old age. A. G. 

In addition to the above appreciative note by Prof. 
Gray, we may say that at the time of his death, Mr. Mas- 
ters was the oldest member of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. ig 


Vime to Cut Timber.—“T. 8. C.” 
Timber, when its durability is the chief consideration, 


is generally cut in midsummer or in midwintér; cut then 
the seasoning process in more rapid and perfect. 





The Mass. Horticultural Society 
has recently elected Mr. Francis Parkman, Jr., as its 
President. Mr. Parkman is a worthy successor in the 
line of distinguished horticulturists who have held this 
office, and it is one of those rare cases in which the giver 
and recipient are both honored. Mr. Parkman has made 
for himself so honorable a name in literature, that we 
are accustomed to look upon him as the brilliant author, 
rather than as a quiet practical horticulturist, who finds 
relaxation from the labors of the study in those of the 
garden. This election is a proper tribute to the worth of 
one of the most modest of the many cultivators who 
have made Boston the horticultural center that it is, 





Government Lands in Iowa.—“ J. 
W. C.,” Jersey City, N.J. The few lands belonging to 
the U. S. Government left in Iowa, are located in the 
north-western portion, and are situated far from railroads 
and towns. These are not by any means the cheapest 
lands for a settler, even when he gets them for nothing. 
The time lost in going back and forth toa depot, or 
town, 10 miles distant, every year, will easily pay the in- 
terest upon the cost of a farm at $10 per acre; and the 
choice lands near towns can be bought from railroad 
companies for that price, on long time. The Burlington 
and Missouri Railroad Co. have some choice land in Iowa, 

The Christian Advocate, also offers 
a premium of ‘ Mercy Knocking at the Wicket Gate.” 
It has been highly commended as awork of art. A 
subscription to the Christian Advocate will be a cheap 
mode of securing a beautiful picture. 





Poultry for the N. VY. Market.— 
Unless those who send poultry to the New York market, 
comply with its customs, they had better send it else- 
where. In former years we have given full directions for 
preparing poultry, and now remind readers of the 
essential points, by publishing the following condensed 
directions, which come tous in a timely circular, from 
the old poultry house of E. & O. Ward, 279 Washington 
street. ‘‘Toinsure highest market prices, poultry must 
be well fattened ; crops empty when killed; kill by 
bleeding, but do not remove the head. Have them nicely 
and well picked; skin not broken or torn; entrails 
should not be removed; thoroughly cooled, but not fro- 
zen. Pack in boxes, with a layer of clean straw (rye 
straw the best) between the layers of Poultry, in the 
same posture in which they roost. Mark each box, 
specifying what it contains. Send invoice by mail. 
Ship to reach us about the middle of the week—should 
never reach us so late in the week as Saturday. ...Great- 
est demand on special occasions. Fine fat turkeys for 
Thanksgiving. Prime and nice geese for Christmas. 
Extra large and nice turkeys for New Year’s day. On 
all these occasions shipments should reach dealers two 
to five days in advance....If you canhot find any profit 
in sending prime quality and well prepared, you need 
not look for any in ordinary or poor qualities.” 





The Use of Paris Green. — At the 
meeting of the Academy of Science, held early in No- 
vember, Dr. John J. Le Conte read a paper upon the use 
of Paris Green for killing injurious insects, especially the 
Colorado potato-beetle, and presented the subject in a 
manner calculated to create alarm. Dr. Le Conte is a 
high authority in his specialty, entomology, and admits 
that the chemical aspect of the subject must be developed 
by his colleagues. The paper itself, and the discussion 
which followed it, show that really learned men, such as 
compose the Academy, do not know everything. This, 
which may be considered our highest scientific body, is 
gravely told—what every farmer who reads the papers 
knows—that Paris Green is sold by the ton. One mem- 
ber had heard of the loss of human life from its use to 








kill cockroaches, another announced the fact, which hag 








been in all the papers for these many years, that poison- 
ing had resulted from using wall paper colored with 
Paris Green. The use of strychnine to kill crows, was 
thought wrong by another member, and the whole dis- 
cussion was more befitting the N. Y. Farmer’s Club, than 
the Academy of Science. Not one of the learned gentle- 
men present, seemed to know of the experiments of 
Prof. Kedzie, of the Michigan Agricultural College, and 
none of the eminent chemists of the Academy explained 
what changes the poison underwent in the soil, but after 
wasting time in censuring the Agricultural Bureau at 
Washington—by which we suppose the Department of 
Agriculture was intended, and that is past all censure— 
the Academy adopted a resolution, appointing a com- 
mittee to investigate and report upon the use of this and 
other poisons to’kKill insects and other animals, for the 
ornamentation of articles of food, coloring of paper, etc. 
We shall gladly welcome any addition to our knowledge 
in this direction, but as this matter of use of poisonous 
colors in confectionery and on wall paper, has been 
done over and over again, it seems very funny to see 
our savans taking it up as something new. 


The Nevada Fair.—tThe first exhibition 
of the Nevada State Agricultural and Mechanical Socie- 
ty, held at Reno, during the third week in October, was 
entirely successful. There was a show of good stock, 
and the exhibition of fruit, grain, and vegetables, shows 
that the new State so celebrated for mineral wealth, can 
take fair rank as an agricultural State, { 

Filing the Agriculturist.—“D. E. 
C.,” Traverse City, Mich. On reference to almost any 
volume of the Agriculturist, the estimate for the cubic 
measure of the ton of hay might be found. For timothy 
well pressed down, 500 cubic feet is allowed, and when 
not solidly packed, 600 feet is generally taken. A large 
number of requests come to us for information or advice, 
which could be easily procured by consulting the index 
of any volume of the Agriculturist. Ns 


-_—_— + 
Sick Fowls.—“H. P.,’’ Clinton Co., Iowa. 
When fowls appear out of order and lose appetite, a 
change of food is often sufficient to restore them. The 
food should be mixed with a little linseed meal, and a 
small quantity of pepper and a small piece of copperas 
dissolved in their drinking-water would be useful. Fowls 
suffer more from want of clean water, and from badly 
ventilated and unclean roosting places, than from any 
other cause. 


The Methodist and its Premiums. 
—The Methodist offers as premiums for new subscribers, 
the portraits of the late Dr. T. M. Eddy and the Rey. Al- 
fred Cookman. An interest in these notable ministers is 
felt not only by Methodists, but by persons of other de- 
nominations, who were permitted to listen to their elo- 
quence, and mark their pure and noble characters. The 
portraits themselves are fine specimens of the engraver’s 
art, and can not fail to be acceptable and popular. 





Is Don’t fail to Read what is 
said about Light Work and Good Pay for 
December, on page 469. 

Small Steam Engines.—“YV. A. W.,” 
Forsythe Co., N.C. The most compact, best~ finished, 
and safest engine we know, is the Baxter. Engine, made 
by the Colt’s Arms €o., Hartford, Ct. A cheaper engine, 
made by Whitman & Burrell, of Little Falls, N. Y., was 
described and illustrated in the Agriculturist of June, 
page 212, 1874. 





Many for One.—Mr. W. R. Pease, showed 
us five ears of pop-corn from one stalk, which in the 
whole contained 3,454 grains. A goodly number to be 
produced from a single seed. 

Information as to Jersey Cattle.— 
“J, M.,” West Farmington. It is very strange that you 
have not found information as to the Jersey cows in the 
Agriculturist any time these few years past. Very many 
numbers will tell you that they are most valuable fora 
butter dairy. They are not the cows for cheese making: 
For that purpose the Ayrshire are preferable, or else 
the Dutch cattle. 

Plant Named.—C. P.’’ The plant found 
in your cranberry plantation, is Lycopus Virginicus, the 
Bugle-weed. Quite common. 


Premature Blooming .—Mjj. John W. 
Beeks, Galena, Kas., sends specimens of cherry blossoms 
which were picked in the middle of October. He states 
that the warm weather and the showers, make the season 
like the month of June, and that many fruit-trees are in 
flower. This is bad for next year’s crop. 
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The Hog Crop.—aA report from 214 points of box and frame, are a used in all cases, vt the of trotting and running, and an BPE 
in the chief pork producing States, states that in 159 principle can not are dly be bettered. Have the Bize | throng looking on, but there was ee ested 
places hogs are fewer than last year, in 27 places about of frames and boxes to correspond, and all alike for | il age am * © Only a half. 
thre same as last year, and in 28 places more than last | every hive in the yard, so that any box will fit any hive, | mile track ; there were no very noted horseg 
? 


"year. Of-corn the same report states, that in 100 places 
© there is less, in 79 more, and in 35 about the same 
as last year. The quality of hogs is reported as uneven. 





Crop Prospects.—As regards the pros- 
pects of the newly sown wheat crop, both here and in 
Europe, there has rarely ever been a better promise. The 
weather has been remarkably favorable for seeding and 
the growth of the plant. So favorable has the season 
been at the East, that so late 2s on 5th of November, 
more than one farmer of our acquaintance has sown 
wheat. From all parts of Europe a similar condition 
of the weather is reported. Of course this has a de- 
pressing influence upon the market, the extent of which 
it is impossible to forecast. One thing at least is cer- 
tain, that the favorable condition in which the fall wheat 
crop meets the winter season, can only tend to affect the 
market unfavorably for sellers. P 





The Exhibition at New South 
Wales.—The Journal of the Agricultural Society of 
New South Wales contains the programme for the Me- 
tropolitan Inter-colonial Exhibition, to open at Sydney, 
April 6, 1875, in which a very full list of prizes is offered 
in both the agricultural and non-agricultural divisions. 
At the request of the Secretary, we cheerfully call the at- 
tention of our inventors and manufacturers of farm im- 
plements and machinery to the liberal prizes that are 
offered, and to the fact that competition is open to 
exhibitors from abroad. The Secretary thinks that a 
large market would be found for our machines, were they 
only known in the colonies, and states that all articles 
may be sold after the exhibition. By way of San Fran- 
cisco, Australia is now much nearer to us than to the 
mother country ; our letters now come to hand in forty 
days from their date, and as their agriculture is more like 
ours than that of England, the colonists find our imple- 
ments and our papers better suited to their needs, than 
those of that country. We notice by the journal of the 
Society that steps have been taken to insure a repre- 
sentation of the Australian colonies at Philadelphia, in 
1876. The Secretary of the Society is Mr. Jules Joubert, 
Sydney, N. 8. Wales. 

Poultry and Market Gardening. 
—“*S.W.L.” Although you send stamp fora reply by 
mail, we cannot answer by letter, as we do not know 
where you live. You omit to state your residence, and 
the post-mark has not a distinguishable letter. Poultry 
can not be successfully kept upon a large scale, unless 
the fowls havea wide range. There can be nothing more 
destructive in a market or any other garden, than a flock 
of fowls—even a small one. Unless the birds can be 
kept out of the garden, one or the other must be given 
up. Market-gardeners near New-York have all they can 
do to attend to gardening only, and then work more 
hours in the day than do most other people. We never 
give advice upon buying land, or the price to pay for it. 


See Page 469. 


: Bee Notes, 
BY M. QUINBY. 
—_——_o—- 
A friend in New Orleans, says: ‘‘ Will you be so kind 
as to give through the American Agriculturist, your 
way of putting glass boxes on the side of combs.” Of 
course the most convenient way to do this, is with 
movable combs. The comb well fastened in frames, 
should stand on the bottom board, independent of the 
outside, as described in the Agriculturist for June, 1873. 
Have the sides of the hive out of the way, until the 
boxes are placed. My Cherry Valley friend has furnished 
for market over 40,000 Ibs. of honey the present season, 
most of it in glass boxes, that hold a little over 4 lbs. 
The depth of the boxes is about 5 inches, length 6, 
width, 4inches. Top and bottom are of wood, the sides 
of glass. The glass in the end that comes next the comb, 
reaches only about two-thirds of the way across the end 
of the box, leaving three-fourths of an inch on each side 
for the bees to enter. Imagine a comb standing upright 
of itself, all you have to do, is to set the box by its side, 
with the narrow glass towards it, so that the bees can 
enter. If the frames are 16 inches long, four boxes 4 
ae | wide, will just fill it out, and if 10 inches deep, 
_ high will be just even with the top, cight 
be set on the other side, and eight on the top 
the frame. These top boxes have holes through the 
m for the bees to enter. All of them may have 
‘without detriment, and then the boxes may be 
| side to top a8 required. Just these sizes 




















and any frame of comb will fit any place. 
now to think what hive is best to start with in the 
spring. Study the principle, and get ready now, or at 
least before spring. : 

At the discussion at the N. Y. Central Fair. at Utica, it 
was stated that some bee-keepers had furnished honey 
for market by the car load, the question was asked, how 
was it obtained? The answer was by cultivating bees. 
Then camg the question, “‘ What is meant by cultivating 
bees?*’ A partial explanation gave rise to questions 
innumerable, as “ what is an improved hive?” ‘* Why 
do you get more honey than we used to?” “ What do 
you mean by raising queens?” ‘‘ What by movable 
combs, and what is gained by them?” ‘What about 
Italians, are they better?’ ‘‘How do you tell one kind 
of egg from another?’ “ How do you tell when they are 
going to swarm ?”’ “* How do you make artificial swarms, 
are they as good?” ‘How do you extract, when was it 
found out, how long have you done it?” Of course these 
questions, and others growing out of them, could not all 
be answered for want of time. How to prevent getting 
stung, seemed to be the main one. The fear of stings 
seemed to operate more than all else against beginning 
to keep bees. After it was explained that we work by 
quietly using smoke, and avoiding harshness, and that 
we need not get stung; it was announced that Mr. 
Quinby had a hive of déve bees on the fair ground, and 
would illustrate the manner of handling at such an hour 
the next day. Heattended, and went through with many 
manipulations, such as taking ont the combs—-without 
protection for face or hands. Ie exhibited every bee, 
and sealed and unsealed honey; he then found the 
queen—which a great many had never scen before, never 
daring to look so close toso many bees. The quantity 
of honey necessary for winter, was pointed out, etc. 
The combs were returned to the hive, and not a bee was 
made angry, nor was any one stung. No smoke was 
applied further than to show how easily it could be used 
in case they had been angered by an unlucky jar, or a 
bee pinched a little. It was claimed that any one, that 
could operate carefully, and especially without fear, 
would be equally successful. But few besides those hay- 
ing some experience with bees ventured to attend. On 
this point we need different training. We must disabuse 
the growing mind of this awful fear. It is the duty of the 
agricultural press generally, and of farmers who wish to 
save half of the immense honey waste of the country, to 
do something. Change the teaching. If a boy can be 
taught to risk his life at the cannons’ mouth, to accom- 
plish and bring about a wished for event, it ought to 
be easy tolearn him to brave a bee sting, for the ac- 
complishment of a great work. 
rt 
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As before intimated, I visited the St. Louis 
Fair, and, incidentally, saw a good deal of 
Western agriculture. The fair is entitled to all 
the encomiums it has received on the score of 
“bigness.” The extent of the exhibition, and 
of the crowd gathered together, is quite as great 
as has been claimed for it. The quality of the 
exhibition, too, is of great interest, though in 
most departments there was a lack of orderly 
arrangement, and an absencé of systematic la- 
beling, which detracted very much from its 
value to one who for the short time allowed de- 
sired to examine it carefully, and compare dif- 
ferent articles of the same class with each 
other. The cattle of the different breeds were 
not separated, and in looking over the Jerseys, 
for instance, one had to skip about among 
stalls occupied by animals of half-a-dozen 
breeds. The implements and machinery were 
placed very much at random, and it was some- 
times difficult to learn anything about particu- 
lar entries, and always troublesome to compare 
them with their competitors. The $11,000 of- 
fered as premiums for cotton attracted a won- 
derfully fine show from all the cotton-growing 
States at the Southwest. 

I have been told that the St. Louis Fair was 
mainly a horse fair, and that its agricultural 
features were comparatively insignificant. This 
I did not find thecase. There wasa great deal 








There is time | 


and this feature of the exhibition seomeg rath 
. er 


| a subordinate one. . In position and prominen 

| it was much less conspicuous than the show a 

| implements and machinery in motion and 
’ +s 








the whole the exhibition was not at al] open to 
the criticism of being a “ horse-trot” under the 
name of an “agricultural fair,” Indeed it ig 
not especially an agricultural, but rather a gen. 
eral industrial exhibition, the agricultural fea. 
tures of which are prominent. It serves its in- 
dustrial purposes remarkably well; but as a 


| fair, as a means for attracting an immense con. 


gregation of holiday yisitors, I have never seep 
its equal. On the principal day there were 
over 100,000 visitors to the grounds, and a more 
orderly, happy, interested, and cheerful gather. 
ing one could hardly hope to find. 

Aside from the horned cattle, the feature 
which most interested me was the good display 
of windmills. Many of these were excellent, 
and some of my old fricnds among them seemed 
to hold the prominent position they deserved, 
but I was especially taken with a new-comer, 
the “ Enterprise,” which, for simplicity, effici. 
ency, and I should say for durability, seemed 
to have advantages over all I had yet seen. It 
has the merit of being cheaper in first cost 
than any other of like character, and I shall 
pursue my investigation with a practical trial 
of its ability to turn our seaside winds to prof- 


| itable account, and to withstand their tempes- 


tuous attacks. 


AN ILLINOIS BUTTER DATRY. 


One leading object that led me to the West 
was the butter dairy of I. Boies & Son, Maren- 
go, Ill., concerning which I have several times 
written in these papers. My visit here was en- 
tirely satisfactory. The dairy-building describ- 
ed in a previous number has not yet been con- 
structed, but in all other respects I fownd the 
accounts to be not at all overdrawn. There 
are now on hand about 100 milking cows, 60 of 
these had come in since August, and the others 
were expected to calve shortly. The cows are 
natives—or rather, they are such catile of mixed 
races as are kept throughout northwestern IIli- 
nois, where dairying is the prominent industry 
over a very wide area. I can best describe 
their quality by saying that I have never seen 
twenty natives together that would average 
nearly so good as the whole hundred in this 
herd, which has been built up by a system of 
careful selection. Mr. Boics says he generally 
finds that he can buy a dairyman’s best cow for 
five dollars more than the market value, and it 
is his practice to drive frequently about the 
country buying all the remarkably good cows 
he can find, and selling the poorest ones of his 
own herd. He has had the skill to carry on 
this system until he must have collected on his 
place most of the best cows within his reach. 


The amount of butter made, per cow, has 
thus far been only estimated, but careful ac- 
counts are now being kept, and will be carried 
on throughout the year, so that we shall know 
pretty nearly what the possibilities of such a 
herd are. The method of feeding has been 
sufficiently described in my previous articles; 
the principle on which it is based is, that a milk- 
ing cow should eat all that she can possibly be 
induced to eat. Mr. Boies is very strongly of 
the opinion that it is impossible to get the full- 
est- profit from a butter dairy, or from any 
other, without having the cows come in in the 
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autumn. He then carries them through the 
hight of milking on high winter feed, and finds 
that when they are five or six months gone, and 
would naturally begin to fall off in their yield, 
the flush of the May and June pastures gives a 
fillip to their production, and carries them up 
pretty nearly to their full yield again,—by the 
time the summer drouth pinches the pasture, 
they are ready to be dried off for their next 
calving. This,in connection with the fact that 
the winter market is best for butter, makes his 
course seem judicious, and worthy the attention 
of others. Cows coming in in the spring give 
more during May and June than autumn calv- 
ers do at any time, but when they begin to feel 
the effect of their next pregnancy, there is only 
winter feed to be given them, and this does not 
sustain their productiveness as grass would do. 

A very large item on this farm is the feeding 
of pork. Shoats are bought in fair store-hog 
flesh, are very highly fed on skimmed milk and 
corn, and are drafted for the market when in 
good gelling condition. There is generally a 
profit of about one cent per pound on the origi- 
nal purchase, and the average increase of 
weight is _20 pounds. 

The following experiment shows the profit 
of the operation, and indicates the care with 
which business details are attended to on this 
farm: June 12th, 10 average hogs were bought, 
weighing 1,850 lbs. They cost $87.874 ($4.75 
per hundred pounds). Corn cost 56 cents per 
bushel; skimmed milk, 20 cents per hundred 
Ibs.; meal and bran, 1 cent per Ib. August 8d, 
after 52 days feeding (the cost of feed being 
$41.81), they had gained 975 lbs.—the increase 
costing $4.29 per hundred Ibs. They were 
thén sold at 6 cents per lb., making a profit of 
$39.82, to say nothing of the manure. They 
feed every year about 1,500 hogs, to which they 
add about 90 tons weight of pork. 

I was enabled to see the whole operation of 
skimming, churning, working, salting, re-work- 
ing, and packing the butter, the whole being 
done in a most systematic and business-like 
way, and the product being of first-rate quality 
for a dairy of common cows. The butter is of 
capital flavor and of good color. It lacks the 
firm texture of Jersey butter, and they are now 
considering the question of buying a Jersey 
bull, and raising the heifer calves from the best 
twenty of their own cows. If this course is 
carried on for a few years, there will be at 
Marengo a butter dairy herd that will be hard 
to equal. 


The following account, received from Mr. 
R. Q. Tenney, of Colorado, is gratifying as 
confirming a theory which I have proved in 
practice to be a sound one, and have earnestiy 
recommended : 

“T wish to thank you for your article pub- 
lished in the winter of 1871, on transplanting 
mangels and sugar beets. I have probably 
saved to myself from $150 to $200 in the past 
three seasons, by following your directions. 
The first two seasons one of my neighbors, an 
old Iowa farmer, ridiculed the idea, but he was 
compelled to “acknowledge the corn” when 
he saw the result. This year a late frost killed, 
say three-fourths of the plants in my seed bed, 
and being so far from a base of supplies, had 
not time to send for more. 

“ Another time I will not be in so great a 
hurry to plant, as I find that they do not re- 
quire a very long season. 

‘*T transplanted from the 15th to the 22nd of 
July, and have fine beets, although the grass- 
hoppers hurt them some. 





“We are getting a good number of Jersey 
cattle into the Territory. I think I imported 
the first, and now have a fine bull, three years- 
old Feb. 11th last.” 


FINE HERDS AT THE WEST. 


While at the West I visited some of the 
principal Jersey herds in my line of travel, 
and, indeed, extended my journeying for the 
purpose. I was less gratified by the condition 
of my own animals in Illinois, than I hoped to 
be. The protracted early drouth drying up 
the pastures, and reducing all farming in 
southern Illinois to a very difficult pass, had 
the effect of pulling down their condition until 
I regretted having exhibited them at St. Louis. 
Their plight at least had the advantage of 
proving that with Jersey cattle, as with all 
others, good keep is necessary to good condi- 
tion and good yield: Realizing the state of 
affairs, I turned on more steam, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing them at once improve, 
and I hear that they are now in much better 
order than at any time since June. 

At the large and splendid blue-grass farm of 
Major Campbell Brown, at Spring Hill, Tenn., 
where a wide range had made up for the effect 
of the drouth, the Jerseys, (of which he has a 
very fine herd), were in excellent condition, and 
were yielding largely. Mr. Hardin, of Louis- 
ville, who has very little land, and depends 
mainly on purchased food§ has his animals in 
fine order. Several breeders in the immediate 
neighborhood, have capital herds, and it is 
evident that here, as well as about Cincinnati, 
the Jersey is as great a favorite, and is as 
adundantly distributed about summer resi- 
dences, as even about Boston or Philadelphia. 
The best cow I saw during my travels, is 
“Dinah,” owned by John L. Stettinius, of 
Cincinnati, whose whole herd is quite worthy 
to be in the same pasture with her. 

I advise all Eastern farmers who desire to 
remain content with what they have at home, 
and to bear with equanimity the six months of 
winter feeding thaf our climate makes neces- 
sary, to keep away from Mr. Alexander’s 3,000- 
acre farm, of Woodburn, in the blue-grass 
region near Lexington, Ky., where animals can 
j6 Whole winter; where 
the pastures are ‘and more beautifully 
wooded, than any ‘we know; where the 
rarest animals, representing hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, are kept under circumstances 
of ideal perfection; and where our most en- 
thusiastic dreams of pastoral life and profit- 
able farming, are blended in a tantalizing 
reality. Whoever visits Woodburn, buys a few 
hours of delight at the expense of months of 
unsatisfied longing—tempered, however, with 
the influence of an example that is full of sug- 
gestive details, which cannot fail to have an 
effect on his future plans and aspirations. 

I receive from all parts of the country, 
reports of success with Jersey cattle. Mr. F. 
M. Churchman, of Indianapolis, writes, that he 
has a heifer, only two years old last spring, 
which made in the flush of her milking, 12 Ibs. 
3 oz. of butter per week, and now, seven 
months after calving, is making over 7 lbs. 
per week. She is probably cone of a small 
herd, and well kept, but this report is only a 
specimen of those frequently sent me, and they 
indicate that success with~Jerseys, is by no 
means confined to the older breeders of the 
Eastern States; they seem perfectly adapted 










to all parts of the country, and they are doing 
everywhere, all that could be desired to sustain 
the commendations which have been bestowed 
upon them by their admirers. 


Of home news we have little worfa report- 
ing. The season has been exceptionally cool 
and moist, and we have had much dark 
weather. The grass crop was large, but the 
grass has been .less nutritious than in warmer 
and brighter seasons. The cattle have shown 
the effect of this in their production of butter, 
although in as good condition as usual. We 
have more hay than ever, and for the first time 
I think, although our herd is large, we shall be 
able to go through the winter without buying. 
Our butter throughout the season, has been, if 
possible, better than ever before, and the 
quantity and flavor hold out remarkably well, 
as we have at this writing (Nov. 2nd) bad no 
frost, and the grass is very fine. 

It will be impossible this year to report the 
amount of our production per cow, with any 
approach to accuracy, for the reason that the 
sale of skimmed milk has become a very 
important item of our business, and we have 
frequently skimmed after twelve hours’ stand- 
ing, in order to supply the demand ; being 
sure of a profit on our purchased milk, even if 
only partly skimmed, we have made more or 
less butter, according to the requirments of 
our market for butter or milk, and the butter 
product per cow for the year, would probably 
make a less favorable showing than in the 
report for 1873. We have recently sold five of 
our most important cows, and, pending the 
selection of good Herd Book successors to 
take their places, we shall buy fresh native 
cows, and force them to the greatest possible 
extent with corn meal, getting all the butter 
from them we can, and turning them off fat in 
the spring for the butcher. 
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Heavy Shorthorn Grade Cattle. 
—_—»j—— 

In the Agriculturist for March 1870, there 
were published portraits of four heavy fat 
steers, raised by Mr. George Ayrault, of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. On the first page of the present 
number will be found portraits from life, of 
two heifers and two steers, which are even 
more remarkable than those of 1870. These 
are also raised and owned by Mr. Ayrault. 
The two heifers are shown in the upper part 
of the engraving; that upon the left hand is 
the ‘‘ Queen,” said to weigh 3000 pounds. Of 
the two steers below the heifers, the one in the 
foreground is the ‘‘ Champion,” said to weigh 
not far from 4000 pounds. All these cattle are 
high grade Shorthorns. As to their pedigree, 
or the particular strain from which they orig- 
inate, no particulars have been given. They 
are all six years old, and for the first three years 
were not forced in any way. They were not 
suckled by a nurse, nor did they suck two cows. 
Indeed, they were weaned at less than a week 
old, and after the first two months, received 
only skimmed milk, with a handful of wheat 
shorts per day. After four months they were 
weaned from milk,and were fed upon pasture, 
with a sufficient quantity of grain in the win- 
ters to keep them constantly growing. Since 
then they have been fed upon pasture, with 
hay from early cut grass, in summer, and in 
winter, the same kind of hay with 8 to 10 
quarts of corn and oat meal per day. Sugar 
beets and sweet apples have been given to them 
occasionally, but only in such quantities as 
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would serve as a relish and provoke an ap- 
petite fur their regular food, and aid its per- 
fect digestion. These cattle were exhibited 
in September, at the Western N. Y. fair 
at Rochester, at the Central N. Y. fair at 
Albany, and at the first exhibition of the 
Hudson River Agricultural As- _ 
sociation, held at Poughkeepsie 
in Oct. At the last named fair 
they formed the chief attraction, 
being near home, where the ani- 
mals were well known and popu- 
lar. During the month previous 
to this they traveled 1000 miles, 
and, under good management, lost 
little or none of their weight. The 
“Queen” and the “ Champion ” are 
to be fed another year, with the in- 
tention, if possible, to make them 
the heaviest heifer and steer that 
have yet been raised. It is prob- 
able that the steer is now heavier 
than the famous “Ketton ox” 
which was raised by Mr. Chas, 
Colling, one of the early English 
Shorthorn breeders, in 1796, and 
weighed 3780 pounds alive, when 
6 years old. We should judge 
by the handling of “Champion,” 
that he can be made considerably 
heavier than he now is. It would 
do much to make Shorthorns 
popular, if breeders would feed 
either pure bred animals or high 
grades in this manner for beef more 
frequently, and give less atten- 
tion to mere pedigree, If high 
pedigree stock does not produce 
cheaper or better beef than any 
other, it is difficult to fix wherein 
its excessive value lies. The 
butcher’s block is, after all, the 
final criterion by which hich and 
low bred alike. must be judged. 
The sight and touch of a living 
animal are both greatly inferior to 
the final test of all—the dressed 
quarters. Farmers who feed beeves look to this 
test for their profits, and if they are frequently 
made acquainted with sucn samples of what 
Shorthorn blood can produce, as are here 
illustrated, they will be the more ready to in- 
vest in the purchase of bulls than they now are. 
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An Easy Wagon-Spring. 

“ Torsion ” is the act of twisting, just as one 
twists or wrings a wet.cloth to get rid of the 
water, The resistance of a steel rod to torsion, 
and the force with which it springs back to its 
place, are very great. The strain upon the fibers 
of the metal is much less in this case, than 
when a piece of steel is bent, and a torsion 


spring is therefore one of the most elastic and 
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dan, of Fulton, N. Y., is here illustrated. The | 


seat-spring is shown in fig. 1, and it is, upon 
trial, found to be remarkably easy. 
culated to bear any weight up to 800 pounds, 
without losing any of its elasticity, or breaking. 
Figure 2 shows a spring intended for a wagon- 
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body. It is calculated for a weight of 800 
pounds to each spring. Two will thus bear 
1600 pounds. A spring for wagon-tongues is 


also made upon this same principle ; it is said 
that there are some of railroad cars 
now running, which noua of with springs 
of this kind. In a recent test a set of springs 
were taken from beneath acar after three years’ 
use, and were as perfectly elastic as when: tirst 
put in. The strength of springs made upon 
the torsion principle:is so great that one made 
of finch steel-bar will bear a load of 7,000 
pounds, and still be perfectly elastic under it. 
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A Dangerous Weed in California. 





Improved agriculture is of so recent a date in 
California, that but few of the pests in the way 
of insects and weeds that trouble the cultivator 
in the older States, have come to plague his 
California brother. Alfalfa or lucerne is one 
of the staples of Californian agriculture, and a 
weed that threatens the destruction of this 
crop, is a matter of the first importance. No- 
tices of a particularly troublesome dodder have 
appeared in the California papers, and we are 
indebted to the kind attentions of our friends 
of the Pacific Rural Press, of San Francisco, 
and of the Sonoma Democrat, for specimens, 
which have enabled us to examine the plant, 
and to make an engraving of it. “Almost every 


It is cal- | 


one knows our common dodders, which hang 
| their yellow or copper-colored, wiry stems over 
| the bushes in the swamps of the Atlantic Siates.. 
| There are ten native species east of the Missis- 
| sippi, several more west of that river, and about 
seventy species thus far known throughout the 
world, all of which, with their varieties, are ag. 
mirably described in Dr. G. Engelmann’s elabo.. 
rate account of the genus. The dodders are aj: 
parasites ; the seed germinates in the ground, 
and the stem attaches itself to some other plant; 
by means of numerous disks or suckers, it 
draws upon the other plant for nutriment, and 
soon cuts itself loose from the root, and feeds 
wholly upon its unfortunate host. Some dod- 
ders live upon exogenous plants indiscriminate- 
ly, while others prefer particular plants, or 
those of certain families; one confines itself 
to flax, which, besides the one in question, is 
the most generally injurious. One of our na- 
tive species has been known to be troublesome 
upon young treesin nurseries. The dodder up- 
on alfalfa, so far as we can determine from ‘de- 
scription, having no authentic specimens for 
comparison, is Cuscuta racemosa, variety Chili- 
ana. The species is a very variable one, and 
between it and related species there is some 
confusion. The seeds of this were no doubt 
introduced into California with alfalfa seeds 
from Chili, the same as it was into Europe 
many years ago, where it was very destructive 
to lucerne, often destroying whole fields. The 
engraving shows the habit of the weed ; when 
once fixed, it spreads and entangles the several 
branches of a plant, or those of neighboring 
plants; under this heavy draught made upon 
its life-blood, as we may regard the sap, the lu- 
cerne ceases to grow, and at length turns yA- 
low, and dies from exhaustion. The Sonoma 
Democrat publishes an opinion that the dodder 
now so troublesome upon the alfalfa is a native 
species, but an examination of the specimens 
makes us quite sure that it is not. One not ac- 
quainted with the minute characters, by which 
the species are distinguished, might, from their 
outward resemblance, regard them as the same. 
At the lower left hand of the engraving the 
relative size and shape of the two seeds are 
shown, both of course magnified. The alfalfa. 
seed is like a minute, rather flattened, kidney 
bean; that of the dodder is irregularly orbicu- 
lar, and only about one-third as long as the 
other. An ordinary magnifier will readily de- 
tect the presence of this or other foul seeds in 
the alfalfaseed. With this, as with other weeds, 
one important point is to avoid introducing it, 
and care in selecting the seed will do this. 
Where it makes its appearance the most prompt 
measures should be taken to prevent its spread. 
Cut the infested plants, and burn them, and do 
this before the parasite has matured its seeds. 
If the dodder has too full possession to allow 
this to be done, then the plan followed in 
France, (where a dodder, and probably the same 
species, is destructive,) may be adopted. Straw 








Fig. 2.—TORSION WAGON-BOX SPRING. 


is laid in abundance among the plants in a dry 
time, and is then set on fire; the sudden flame 
destroys the parasite, but does not materially 
injure the alfalfa, which starts from the roots, 





and tbe stems, that escape injury by the fire. 
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The Badger Hound, or Basset. 


When we advocate, as we have often done, 
stringent dog-laws and their strict enforcement, 
it is not from any antipathy to dogs. There 
are dogs and dogs, and we make a distinction. 
That some dogs 
are not only pleas- 
ant and compan- 
ionable, but highly 
useful, we have no 
more doubt than 
that the great ma- 
jority are useless 
and injurious, and 
should be taxed 
out of existence. 
Upona farm, espe- 
cially, a good dog 
is valuable, and if 
its value includes 
an ability to aid its 
master in hunting, 
all the better, for 
there are many 
more farmers who 
need the recrea- 
tion that hunting 
affords, than there 
are those who neg- 
lect their duties 
and waste their 
time with the gun. 
Believing in’ the 
utility of some dogs, we regard the introduction 
of a new and meritorious breed as a matter of 
sufficient interest to give a portrait of a Badger 
hound, which is sufficiently rare in this country 
to be regarded as new, as there is only a small 
pack of them owned by a German gentleman 
in Hoboken, N. J., and a few others scattered 
about the country. This dog is known to the 
termans as Dachshund, or badger hound, and 
to the French as Basset, and if we accept the 
descriptions given by writers of both these 
nationalities, it 
possesses a re- 
markable combi- 
nation of excel- 
lencies. There are 
two divisions of 
the breed, those 
with straight and 
those with crook- 
ed legs, the last- 
named being pre- 
ferred. The gen- 
eral appearance of 
this dog is not 
prepossessing ; as 
Gayot, the great 
French authority, 
remarks, it is more 
strange than grace- 
ful; the head is 
long and pointed 
at the muzzle, and 
the ears very long, 
so that when the 
animal is running 
they touch the 
ground; the neck 
is thick, body 
long, and the tail long and slender; the 
legs are remarkably short in- proportion to 
the body, the fore-legs being singularly bowed, 
while their large feet turn outward; the hair 
is short, and usually with brown or black 
markings on a white ground. On account of 








their shortness of limb, these dogs are only 12 
to 16 inches high, and for the same reason they 
run slowly, and the hunter can keep up with 
them without difficulty. Their expression of 


countenance is peculiar, it being an oldish 
and at the same time attentive look. They 


YELLOW-BREASTED RAIL.—(Zvrzana Noveboracensis.) 


have a keen scent, and in Europe are used for 
hunting almost all kinds of game, especially 
rabbits and deer, and such is their courage that 
they will even attack the wild boar. They are 
regarded as especially valuable in destroying 
all animals that are injurious to the farmer. 
+ rt & 


The Yellow Breasted Rail. 








oscillate 
One of our associates having had the good 
fortune to bag a Yellow-breasted Rail, we 


THE BADGER HOUND, DACHSHUND, OR BASSET. 


have had an engraving made of the speci- 
men. Those interested in birds, either as 
objects of natural history or as game, will be 
glad to know something of this, one of the 
rarest of all Northern birds, and we give the 
following account of it, mainly from notes 
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furnished by the friend who shot the specimen. 
Naturalists at present separate the Rails into 
two genera, the old genus Rallus, including the 
Virginia, the Clapper, and the King Rails, while 
the common Rail or Sora, the Black Rail, and 
the present species, are in the genus Porzana ; 
the specific name 
of this is Wovebo- 
racensis, which is 
rather a misnomer, 
as the bird is rare- 
ly found in New 
York. The follow- 
ing is the descrip- 
tion of this species: 

Upper parts dark 
ochre-yellow, with 
stripes of brown- 
ish black, and 
transverse stripes 
of white; neck 
and breast red- 
dish ochre-yellow, 
many of the feath- 
ers tipped with 
brown; middle of 
abdomen white; 
flanks and ventral 
regions having 
bands of dark red- 
dish . brown, with 
bands. of white 
crossing . ..them; 
under tail coverts 
reddish, with spots of . white;,.chin: white; 
thigh feathers blackish; line, over the eye 
cinnamon brown; length from tip of_ bill 
to tail, about six inches. This, the smallest of 
the Rails, is so retiring in-its, habits, and skulks 
so persistently among the reeds and tall grass 
which border the water courses and drains of 
our meadows, that it is very rarely obtained, 
and therefore the least known of its kind. 
The writer, in an experience of twenty-three 
years’ shooting upon meadows and marshes, 
has obtained but 
two in all that 
time,and has heard 
of but two others 
being shot, one at 
Gravesend, L. L, 
and the other on 
the salt meadows 
of the MHacken- 
sack, N. J. The 
Yellow - breasted 
Rail takes wing 
very reluctantly, 
and will only rise 
when hard pushed 
by the dog; it 
then flies but a 
few yards, with 
neck outstretched 
and legs hanging 
down, and soon 
drops among the 
tall reeds, where it 
runs with such 
amazing swiftness, 
that further pur- 
suit is useless. It 
is chiefly met with 
by Snipe shooters, when in pursuit of their favor- 


| itegame., As this bird bears a considerable gen- 


eral resemblance to the European Quail, it was 
called by one naturalist (Latham) the Hudsonian 
Quail. It lays from ten tosixteen pure white 
eggs among the grass, making no nest—or at 
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all events such a rude attempt, that it can 
hardly be called one. Although so rare a bird 
at the North, it is more common in the South- 
ern States. Audubon states that he found it at 
all seasons of the year in Louisiana, where it 
builds a nest, and raises two if not three broods 
in a season; he regards the fact of its not 
building a nest at the North, as evidence that 
it has strayed beyond its proper limits; yet 
they are found as far north as Hudson’s Bay. 
The flesh of this bird is highly esteemed. 
Early in the morning it makes a peculiar cry, 
which has*been compared to that produced by 
the striking together of two pieces of stone, 
some liken it to the sound of flint and steel, 
and others say that its note resembles the 
croaking of a tree-toad. It makes its appear- 
ance near New York early in the spring, and 
remains until the frosts come, when it disap- 
pears suddenly, as is the habit of all the rails. 
The specimen here figured, was shot in the 
month of September, of the present year, on 
the meadows back of Bergen, N. J. Its food 
consists of aquatic insects and seeds. 


a 
id 


Walks and Talks on the Farm—No. 132, 


(COPYRIGHT SECURED.] 
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The Deacon came in the other evening to 
talk over matters, and I said to him: 

“Here is something, Deacon, that ought to 
please you! Prof. Daniels delivered an able 
address at the Wisconsin State Fair on Hard 
Times—A Cause and a Remedy.”—“It would 
please me,” said the Deacon, “to hear of a reme- 
dy.”—“ We must first ascertain the cause, Prof. 
Daniels attributes it mainly to a great over-pro- 
duction of wheat and corn in the Western 
States. I will read you what he says: ” 

“The present condition of Western farmers 
was long ago predicted, if they continued to 
depend upon the production of corn and wheat 
for theirrevenue. In 1864, the Superintendent 
of the Census said: (Agriculture of the U. 8S. 
Census, 1860, p. 42.) ‘For some time before the 
war our Western farmers were beginning to 
complain that wheat-growing was not profita- 
ble, that the cost of transportation left them 
barely enough to meet the cost of production— 
and it was argued, wisely as we think, that it 
would be more profitable to grow less wheat 
and raise more cattle, pork, and wool, the cost 
of transporting which, in proportion to value, 
is much less than that of a more bulky pro- 
duce. * * * The Western farmer, for a year or 
two, has been receiving high prices for his pro- 
duce. He would do well fully to understand the 
causes which have led to this result. They are by 
no means permanent.’ 

“Speaking of the increased demand for wheat 
then existing, he says, it ‘ will for some years, 
probably, keep prices high enough to make 
wheat-growing in the West exceedingly profit- 
able. The time must be expected, however, 

_ when the Western farmer will again find the 
cost of sending wheat to the Eastern cities, and 
to Europe, so high as to leave him barely mar- 
gin enough to pay the cost of production.’ 
These,” says Prof. Daniels, “wer timely words 
of wisdom. No one could to-day tell more 
surely what has become a sad reality in the 
West, than these words, written ten years ago, 
foretold would come to pass, should the course 
then pursued by farmers be persisted in.” 

The Deacon put on his spectacles, and drew 
near the lamp on the table. “Let me read that 
myself,” he said. “I don’t see what there is in 





of wisdum’ came from? Prof. Daniels did not 
know that they were written in this quiet farm 
house. You and I talked the matter over again 
and again. ‘ No one,’ says Prof. D., ‘could to- 
day tell more surely what has become a sad re- 
ality in the West, than these words, written ten 
years ago, foretold would come to pass.’ And 
yet some people are disposed to think a man 
can know nothing of farming unléss he lives 
west of the Mississippi River. You and I, 
Deacon, worked at odd times over a year study- 
ing the Census returns, and making new tables 
showing how much we produced in the differ- 
ent sections, in proportion to population, in 
1860 as compared with 1850. I was promised 
$10 a page for the work. We prepared 120 
large pages of the Introduction, and after it 
was printed I sent in my bill. They sent mea 
check for $450, and said I should have the bal- 
ance ina month cr two. But I have never re- 
ceived another dollar. When we send more 
farmers to Congress and fewer politicians, you 
and I, Deacon, will present our claim. It has 
never been disputed. In fact it has been ‘al- 
lowed ’—but never paid.” 

“T did not know,” said the Squire, “ that the 
Deacon and you were able to tell ten years in 
advance what was going to happen.”—“ We 
can tell,” I replied, ‘that if you neglect your 
farm it will not improve. If you starve your 
cows this winter they will not give a large flow 
of rich milk next summer. If you sow foul 
seed, you will not have clean crops. We know 
that if a young man spends his days reading 
novels, and his evenings at the tavern, he will 
not increase in knowledge and wealth. If you 
keep a young apple orchard in grass, and do not 
manure it, or if you sow it every year to oats, 
wheat, corn, potatoes, or rye, and take off the 
whole crop and put nothing back, we know 
that ten years from now your apples will nei- 
ther be large nor fair, nor command the top 








price in market. We know that people will 
want something to eat, drink, and wear, and 
that wheat, potatoes, fruit, beef, mutton, pork, 
cheese, butter, and wool, will be wanted in the 
future as in the past. We know that, other 
things being equal, the farmer whocan produce 
the best article at. the least cost, will make the 
most money.” 

And now, while we are talking on this sub- 
ject, let me predict again. Good farmers are 
going to see better times than we have had for 
some years. I do not know this, but all the in- 
dications point that way. The farmer in this 
section, and especially in the West, who drains 
his land, kills the weeds, cultivates thoroughly, 
gets his crops in early, and gathers them in sea- 
son; keeps good stock, and feeds out nearly all 
that he raises; the farmer who makes rich ma- 
nure, and saves and applies it judiciously, has 
a fair prospect of getting pay for his care, la- 
bor, intelligence, and enterprise. Good tillage, 
and rich manure should be our motto. 

I have received a letter, commencing as fol- 
lows: “A Committee was appointed by the 
Eastern Experimental Farm of Chester Co., 
Pa., to investigate the subject of Cooking and 
Steaming Feed for Stock.”—Ah well, I said to 
myself, now we shall perhaps learn something 
definite in regard to this much discussed sub- 
ject. It has been talked and written about for 
half a century or more. So much so, that 


when I see an article in any of our agricultural 
papers headed “Cooking Food for Stock,” I 
invariably and by instinct skip it. Not that the 


“have you forgotten where those ‘timely words | 


| some well-planned and well-tried experiments 
? 


all has been ‘said for and against the practice 
that can be said. I was very glad to hear 
therefore, that the Eastern Experimental Fant 
was going to investigate the matter. Prof. 
Miles, of the Michigan Agricultural College, is 
also about to make some careful experiments. 
But the more we have the better. Our Agri- 
cultural Colleges should work together. Each 
should know what the other is doing, and take 
up different branches of the same subject. But 
what is the next sentence in the letter ? “They 
mean to make an exhaustive report, and take 
the liberty of asking you to have inserted in 





the American Agriculturist a notice of the same, 
requesting information from all quarters, pro 
and con, in regard to this matter.”—And so, it 
seems this Experimental Farm is not going to 
make an Experiment on Cooking Food for 
Stock—they are to make an “ Exhaustive Re- 
port.” Please don’t! Our agricultural papers 
are by no means destitute of enterprise. If 
there are any trustworthy facts, they will get 
hold of and publish them. We do not need 
Experimental Farms to do this ‘kind of work. 
If we could get at agricultural facts by holding 
conventions, making reports, and passing reso- 
lutions, we should soon place agriculture on a 
scientific basis. I was once at a Meeting of the 
American Dairymen’s Association, when the 
following resolution was offered and of course 
passed : 


‘Resolved, That this Convention is of the opinion 
that corn is a valuable product for the dairy-farm, 
and that we commend it as a forage crop.”’ 


I voted “aye,” but I could not help thinking 
that one experiment would be worth a whole 
car-load of such resolutions. 

“You believe in cooking food for hogs,” said 
the Deacon, “your steamer seems to be going 
almost night and day.”—Yes, but I am working 
in the dark and no “report” will give me light. 
I suppose cooking makes some kinds of food 
more easy of digestion. And when you are 
trying to push young pigs along as rapidly as 
possible, or when you are fattening well-bred 
hogs that can assimilate more food than they 
can digest, then cooking will probably pay. At 
the present time, corn is so high that we cannot 
afford to let any of it pass through the animal 
undigested. In fattening hogs, the great aim 
should be to make them eat just as much and 
no more than they can digest. There are hogs 
that can digest more corn than they will eat. 
In this case there is nothing to be gained by 
cooking—unless it will induce them to eat 
more. I would give them all the cooked or 
fermented food they would eat up clean. I 
would then pour a little more into the trough. 
They will fight over it and eat itup. Then give 
a little more, and so on until you are sure they 
will eat no more of this cooked food. Then 
throw an ear of corn into the pen, and let them 
try to get it away from each other. Every ex- 
tra ear of corn you can get them to eat and di- 
gest, will give you nearly or quite as much 
pork as the corn contains. A large proportion 
of the food of animals is used to support respi- 
ration and the vital functions. The growth 
comes from the food eaten and digested in ex- 
cess of this amount. It takes some time and 
not a little sense to feed pigs in this way. But 
it will pay. 

Now, on the other hand, if your pigs will eat 
more than they digest, there may and there may 
not be an advantage in cooking their food. If 
the cooking or fermenting will enable them to 
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price of corn, it will pay well. “I don’t think 
it pays at all,” said the Deacon, rf to feed hogs 
corn at present prices.” —I think it does, but 
that is not what I meant. That is another 
question. What we are talking about now, is 
whether in case you feed pigs at all, it will pay 
to cook the food for them. It certainly will 
to throw bushels of corn into a pen of 
coarse, ill-bred, ravenous hogs, and let them 
pass one-third or one-half of it undigested. A 
good appetite is a good thing. A good digestion 
is better—what we want in a pig is both. 


—_—— 


not pay 


“You have said this same thing over and 
over again,” said the Deacon, “ for the last 8 
or 9 years.”—Yes, and I mean to say it again 
and again. It must be understood before we 
shall make any real improvement in breeding 
pigs. Mr. Lawes has recently advocated the 
same doctrine, and we may hope that it will at- 
tract more attention. “From the results of nu- 
merous experiments made at Rothamstead,” 
says Mr. Lawes, “it may be assumed that on 
the average, a pig weighing 100 Ibs. will, if sup- 
plied with as much barley-meal as he will eat, 
consume 500 Ibs. of it, and double his weight— 
that is, increase from 100 Ibs. to 200 Ibs. live 
weight in 16 or 17 weeks. The following table 
shows the amount of dry or solid constituents 
in the 500 lbs. of barley-meal, and how they 
will be disposed of in the case supposed : 


800 LBS. BARLEY-MEAL PRODUCE 100 LBS. INCREASE AND 
SUPPLY. 
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‘*From the figures in the table,” continues 
Mr. Lawes, “we learn that of the 420 lbs. of 
dry or solid substance which the 500 Ibs. of bar- 
ley-meal contain, about 74 are stored up in the 
100 Ibs. of increase in live weight, about 70 are 
removed in the manure, and 276, or nearly two- 
thirds of the whole, are given off into the at- 
mosphere by respiration and perspiration »— 
that is to say, we expended this amount in the 
mere sustenance of the living meat and manure- 
making machine, during the 16 or 17 weeks 
required to produce the 100 lbs. of increase. 

“But now,” says Mr. Lawes, “let us suppose 
that, instead of allowing the pig to have as 
much barley-meal as he will eat, we make the 
500 Ibs. of meal last many more weeks. The 
result would be that the animal would appro- 
priate a correspondingly larger proportion of 
the food for the purposes of respiration and 
perspiration, and a correspondingly less propor- 
tion in the production of increase. In other 
words, if the 500 lbs. of barley-meal be dis- 
tributed over a longer period of time, it will 
give less increase in live weight, and a larger 
proportion of it will be employed in the mere 
maintenance of the life of the animal. In- 
deed, if the period of consumption of the 500 
Ibs. of meal be sufficiently extended, the result 
will be that no increase whatever will be pro- 
duced, and that the whole of the food, except 
the portion obtained as manure, will be expend- 
ed in the mere maintenance of the life of the 
animal.” 

“ Why this,” said the Deacon, “is precisely 
your old doctrine of the advantage of having 
animals that are ‘great eaters’—a doctrine 
which is hard to swallow when corn-meal is 
$2 per 100 Ibs.”—“ No Deacon,” I replied, “Mr. 
Lawes does not go as far ag that, He does not 





say, as 1 do, that there is an advantage in hav- 
ing an animal that will eat, digest, and assimi- 
late a large amount of food in a given time. 
He says there is a great loss in not giving a fat- 
tening pig all the food he will eat, digest, and 
assimilate. I push the doctrine a step further, 
and aim not merely to give the pigs all they 
will eat, but endeavor to raise a breed of pigs 
that will eat, digest, and assimilate a larger 
amount of fvod, at the same time aiming to 
breed them of a quiet disposition, and with the 
least possible proportion of offal. I wrote my 
little book on the pig for the purpose of advo- 
cating this doctrine. If true of pigs, it is true 
of other domestic animals. Iam very glad that 
Mr. Lawes has called attention to this subject. 
It is time we aimed to breed pigs that do not 
require two-thirds of all the food they can eat 
to ‘run the machine.’ ” 





Every year I am aiming to get less and less 
fall work. We are busier in October than any 
other month in the year. And it is work that 
must be done. The daysare short, the weather 
uncertain, and wages high. We greatly need 
a good potato-digger, and a corn-husking ma- 
chine. So far as I have seen, the machines 
now made for husking are too small and too 
slow. Farmers do not want more machines 
than they have now. We want to keep fewer 
machines of our own, and “hire the work done 
by skillful men, who keep a large steam-engine 
and the necessary machinery for doing the 
work up rapidly. 

“ Your Late Rose potatoes,” said the Deacon, 
“helped you forward with your fall work more 
than all the machines you are likely to get for 
some time.” The Deacon is right. I have 
hitherto planted the Peachblow. It has been 
our surest and best winter variety. But it runs 
over the ground almost as bad as Compton’s 
Surprise, and is hard todig. Besides it is very 
late, and often keeps on growing until Novem- 
ber. Two years ago, last spring, Mr. E. L. 
Coy sent me a peck of his Late Rose potatoes. 
I planted them in the mangel lot, where they 
had plenty of manure, and I had a great yield. 
The next year (1873) I planted half an acre or 
more side by side with Early Rose and White 
and Red Peachblows. The Late Rose were by 
far the best crop. I put over 100 bushels in 
the cellar, and thought nothing more about 
them until February, when, happening to be at 
New York, I called on B. K. Bliss, and had a 
talk about the new varieties of potatoes. I 
told him that I thought the Late Rose a de- 
cided acquisition.“ There are three or four 
kinds of Late Rose,” he said. ‘“ Where did 
you get your’s from?”—I told him Mr. Coy 
made me a present of a peck.—“ Oh!” said he, 
“‘you got it from headquarters. Mr. Coy 
originated the variety, and you ought to take 
care of it.”—On coming home, I found that 
these potatoes, being so large and fine, were 
decidedly popular in the kitchen, and that we 
had been eating them all winter. After that I 
made them eat Peachblows, and we planted 
this spring all the Late Rose we had left. As 
the Deacon says, this fact helped me greatly 
with my fall work. As soon as we were 
through digging the Early Rose, we commenced 
on the Late Rose, and were all through digging 
them two or three weeks before the Peach- 
blows were ready. This is a great advantage. 

I think the Late Rose will stand high ma- 
nuring. And as the “bug” is upon us, this is 
what we want. We shall have to go over our 
potato field two or three times next year with 





| Paris green. It will cost no more to go oyeran 











acre of potatoes that will yield 300 bushels than 
over an acre that will yield only 100 bushels. 


We should get our manure ready for pota- 
toes this winter. I have commenced my pile 
already, and it is fermenting nicely, and will 
keep on fermenting all winter. But it is not 
yet too late to start a heap. All there is about 
it is simply to wheel the manure into a heap in 
some central position, and every day, or as 
often as the stables and yards are cleaned out, 
wheel the manure to the heap and spread it on 
top, instead of scattering it overa large surface. 

If the manure does not ferment, it is prob- 
ably because it is too poor. The droppings 
from the hen-house, if scattered upon the heap 
and covered up, will help it. When -you 
kill pigs, save the blood and pour it on the 
heap. Any animal matter will be good. If 
the heap is dry and cold, the hot water, hair, 
etc., you have left after scalding the pigs, can 
be poured on the heap to advantage. In my 
case, the horse stable is separate from the rest 
of the buildings. We throw the horse litter 
into an empty stall, where it will keep dry. 
Every week or so we put this horse litter in a 
cart and draw it to the pig-pens. Here it stays 
until it gets saturated with the rich liquid from 
the pigs, and is then wheeled -to the heap. 
There is no difficulty about getting such ma- 
nure to ferment. It will be in prime condition 
for potatoes in the spring. ~ 


“T saw somewhere,” said the Squire, “a plan 
of making rich manure, by putting plenty of 
straw in the stable and not cleaning it out un- 
til the spring.”—That is the plan they call 
“ stall-feeding.”” in England. The animal is 
put in a loose box and kept well littered. He 
moves about and keeps the bed level and solid. 
But in a cow stable, where the cows are tied 
up, you can not adopt this plan. Ina large 
shed, or basement, where the animals run loose, 
the plan is a good one—and nearly all our 
farmers adopt it. The only objection to it is 
that the manure is not sufficiently rotted for 
spring crops. John Johnston adopts this plan, 
but he piles his manure in the spring and keeps 
it over the summer, to be used as a top-dress- 
ing on grass in the fall. The proper manage- 
ment of manure depends greatly on circum- 
stances. The first point is to save all the liquid. 
The next is tokeep the animals clean and com- 
fortable, and the atmosphere of the stables 
pure. The next is to ferment the manure as 
much as possible without loss. If this can not 
be done to advantage, give it up. It is only a 
loss of time. It is using the manure in the fall 
instead of the spring; or using it in the green 
state for corn. The latter plan is the one gen- 
erally adopted by the Deacon. I do not like 
it. I think, in my circumstances, my plan of 
fermenting the manure all winter in a heap, 
and turning it if necessary towards spring, is 
better than plowing under this long, strawy 
manure. It gives me manure in good condi- 
tion for potatoes or mangels. But if the 
Deacon’s plan is the only one you can adopt, 
you may console yourself with the reflection 
that there is no loss from fermentation or 
leaching. You get all the virtue there is in it, 
but you will have to wait some years before 
you get the full effect of the manure. 


a 
ad 





Breer FRoM CoLorapo.—Dressed beef is 
now shipped in refrigerator cars from Denver, 
Colorado, to the New York market. Two cars 
recently arrived, which contained the carcasses 
of 84 beeves, 50 calves, 199 sheep and 20 ante- 
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lopes. It being well established that meat can 
be thus shipped either from Texas or Colorado 
to eastern markets, it is to be hoped that the 
transportation of live cattle, with all its cost to 
the owners or consumers of the meat, and all its 
misery to the poor beasts, may in time be made 
unnecessary. 


A Self-Supplying Feed Box. 





In the accompanying illustration is shown a 
feed-trough for poultry or pigs, in which a 
large stock of feed may be kept so as to offer a 
continuous supply. It consists of a square or 
oblong box, with a trough upon each side, or all 
around it, as seen at fig.1. The box is raised 
a few inches above the ground, by the projec- 
tion of the ends downwards. Spaces are cut in 
the sides, half an inch wide, and several inches 





Fig. 1.—reep ‘BOX IN USE, 
long, by which the grain escapes into the troughs. 
. The floor of the box is made of two sloping 
boards, as shown by the dotted lines, by which 
the grain is made to fall towards the troughs. 
A broad-eaved roof is placed above to shed the 
rain. The box is filled by inverting it and 
opening a small door, shown in fig. 2, through 
which the grain is poured until the bax is full. 
This contrivance will be found of great value 
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ly, without doubt, the ova of injurious parasites 
thus find their way into the bodies of the fowls. 
Where fowls are kept clean and cleanly fed, 
they are free from disease. “Gapes,” pip, roup, 
and other disorders are in a great measure the 
results of uncleanness or infection thus engen- 
dered, and the fouling of the food or water by 
the filth of the yards, or that from the fowls’ 
feet, is, without doubt, the most common 
cause of the ills of the poultry yard. In giv- 
ing fowlg a constant supply of food, there is no 
danger that they will over-feed themselves ; on 
the contrary, it is when fowls are irregularly 
fed that they gorge themselves. 
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Horse Clothing. 

A great many more horses are prematurely 
worn out by neglect than by hard work, Cold 
kills more than work 
does. Sudden chills, 
when they aye warmed 
up by severe exercise, 
ruin numberless horses. 
In how few stables can 
a good set of blankets 


be found? These are 
always seen in the 
stables of valuable 


horses, but rarely else- 
where. .-But a cheap 
horse feels and suffers 
from sudden changes as 
much as a costly one, 
and humanity calls for 
proper care of such a 
one as much as for any 
other. Nor should the 
lap-robe, or the buffalo- 
robe, with which the 



































__ Fig. 2.—Box INVERTED For FILLING. 
the health of poultry, by ensuring 





in 
sree ply of clean food. *Grain scattered 
F ae is likely to be picked up along 


with filth and other matter, and frequent- 


driver protects himself, 
be used to cover the 
horse while he stands 
fora short time. This 
conveys the disagree- 
able smell of the ani- 
mal’s not always clean skin to the clothes, 
from which it is plentifully evolved and 
diffused when a warm room is entered. 
The horse should be provided with blankets 
for its special use. These need not be costly, 
and may be easily made at home. A pair of 
coarse, heavy brown wool blankets, costing $5, 
will make a very serviceable suit of horse 
clothing. Theclothing should be made in two 
parts, one to cover the back from the withers 
to the crupper and reaching beneath the belly, 
and another to cover the neck and throat; both 
should be lined with gunny cloth to strengthen 
them. The neck and chest of a horse are very 
sensitive parts of the animal, and need ample 
protection as well as the body. The body 
clothing should be made of two pieces, cut so 
as to admit of two gores; one short narrow one 
upon the rump, and one longer wide one at the 
withers. These should be cut so that the 
blanket fits smoothly to the curve of the back, 
else it will not lie in its proper place, but will 
slip down and gather in wrinkles in the middle 
of the back. A saddle piece of stiff cloth 
should be stitched upon the blanket, and two 
slits worked in it upon each side, through which 
the girth is placed to retain it inits place. Two 
straps and buckles should be stitched in front 
to fasten the blanket close upon the chest, and 
it should be bound with a broad strip of 
colored flannel. 
carefully cut to fit the neck, and be made low 








The throat-piece should be | 
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enough to lap over the blanket for several inch- 
es, as is shown by the dotted line in the illus. 
tration. A strap is fastened to go across the 
forehead to hold the covering in its place, and 
others are attached by which it is fastened 
beneath the throat. This part of the clothing 
should be bound and trimmed to match the 
blanket. These coverings should not be worn 
in the stable, but only out of doors, when the 
Dow is exposed to cold winds, or when it igs 
stanWing after having been warmed by work. 
No stable should be so exposed as to make it 
necessary to blanket a horse when within it. 
Stables should be tight and warm, and ventila- 
ted in such a manner as not to throw cold 
drafts upon the horse. Pure fresh air in the 
stable, although it may be of a low tempera- 
ture, will so invigorate the circulation of a 
horse that no protection beyond its own natural 
covering will be needed, even in the coldest 





A SUIT OF HORSE CLOTHING. 


winter weather. It is when brought out from 
the still air of the stable into the cutting winds 


| that the animal needs covering, or when a care- 


less driver leaves him steaming, after a brisk 
drive, standing in a December snow-storm, 
while he is warming himself before a hot stove. 
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Hungarian Farm Tools, 

In many things the agriculture of Hungary 
greatly resembles our own, and occasionally 
we find a useful hint from observing their ways 
and methods. At the Vienna Exposition of last 
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Fig. 1.—HUNGARIAN SEED-COVERER. 


year, a large number of Hungarian farm imple- 
ments were shown, and amongst them, the two 
which are here illustrated. Figure 1 is a seed 
coverer for use upon fields that have been sown 
broadcast. The soil previously plowed, har- 
rowed, and sown, is worked over with this im- 
plement, drawn by horses or oxen. Its action 
is easily understood. The seed is covered, as is 
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often done by the plow, but much more rapidly. 
Where drills can be conveniently used, this im- 
plement would answer a very good purpose, 
covering the seed toa more even and certain 
depth than the harrow, and one stroke being 
sufficient. Figure 2 shows a roller that has 
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Fig. 2.—HUNGARIAN DOUBLE ROLLER. 


several excellent points. It is a double-ridged 
one, and-as the rollers revolve, each of them 
rubs or grinds upon the other, thus always en- 
suring clean surfaces. Such a roller as this, 
made of cement, upon the principle recently il- 
lustrated in the Agriculturist, (Sept. 1874,) would 
be a very serviceable implement, both for crush- 
ing clods, or rolling newly sown grain fields. 
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Concrete Houses. 

We have, on various occasions, described the 
method of building houses in concrete, but it 
seems, from the numerous inquiries we receive, 
not at sufficient length to give all the informa- 
tion needed. To build a cellar wall or a barn 
needs but little skill, but to build a dwelling- 
house, with doorways, windows, cornices, and 








other requisites, in which some degree of orna- 
mentation is desirable, needs more skill and 
more particular instructions. The use of con- 
crete is not advisable where brick or stone of a 
desirable character can be readily procured ; 
but where these are not available, and the ma- 
terials for concrete are upon the ground or near 
by, it is then that it becomes an economical 
material. The requisites are lime, cement, 


a é 





Fig. 2.—MIXING BOARD FOR CONCRETE. 


sand, and coarse gravel, or broken stone, broken 
brick, either new or from old buildings, or slag 


; of coal intermingled, 


| become slaked after a 





from furnaces, and coarse ashes. Where lime 
is not to be procured, the limestone may be | 
burned in a kiln of very easy construction, 
shown in fig.1. This is dug out in a bank and | 


lined with common clay or stone to confine the 
earth. A stone arch is made in the front, seen 
at A, and the front (B) should be supported by 
a rough stone wall. The limestone is placed 
in layers with coal, or it may be burned with 
wood by means of a 
fire-hole made at the 
rear of the arch. The — 
lime, with the layers = 


is shown at C, and at 
D are seen a few large: 
pieces of stone heaped ; 
on to the top to retain 
the heat. When lime 
is used to make the 
concrete, it is best to - 
reduce it to powder by 

grinding in a plaster- 
mill before it is 
slaked. Where this is 
inconvenient, it may 
be carefully slaked to 
a dry powder by using 
water just sufficient 
to effect this, and no 
more. It should then 
be sifted and freed 
from all unslaked 
lumps. If this is neg- 
lected, the lumps will 


time by the moisture 
of the atmosphere, or 
that in the wall, and in swelling burst and 
damage the wall. When cement is used, the 
kind known as the Rosendale will answer as 
good a purpose as the Portland cement, which 
is imported and is much dearer. The founda- 
tions may be made of lime concrete ; it is not 
necessary to use the more expensive cement in 
these. The first work is to dig the cellar, or 
the trench for the foundation. This, if there 
is no cellar, should be at least three feet deep. 
The next is to gather 
upon the spot all the 
materials for the build- 
ing in as fully prepared 
a condition as possible. 
The mixing boards are 
then tobe made. These 
should be 12 feet by 7, 
made of 2-inch plank 
closely spiked upon 
cleats, and leading 
planks should be pro- 
vided upon which to 
bring the materials in 
wheelbarrows. Fig. 2 
shows the mixing 
boards; the plank at a 
leading to the building, 
the one at d to the lime, 
that at ¢ to the gravel, 
that at d@ to the broken 
stone, or coarse mate- 
rials, that at e to the sand 
or fine stuff. These mate- 
rials should be prepared 
and heaped around the 
mixing board, so that 
they can be convenient- 
ly reached. The proper 
proportions to use are one part of lime to seven 
of other material, large and small, the coarse and 
fine being about equally divided. The materials 
are heaped up as seen at fig. 3, the letters a, }, 
c,d, showing the relative position in the heap 
of the lime, sand, gravel, and broken stone. 





Fig. 13.—CONCRETE COTTAGE WITH BRICK 








The mixing should be done systematically to 
ensure success. The heap should’ be turned 
over while still dry, by commencing at the mid- 
dle, as seen at A, fig. 4, throwing each half out- 
wards, which will make two heaps, as at B; 















ORNAMENTS, . 


these are again thrown together in the direction 
of the arrows seen in the figure, making again 
one heap as at C.. Water is now added sparing- 
ly, and the heap again divided and brought to- 
gether as before, until the whole is thoroughly 
mixed. When cement is used instead of lime, 
the mixing is to be done in the same manner, 
excepting that it should be in smaller quanti- 
ties at one time, and should be used as soon as 
it is mixed, as it sets or becomes hard very 


Fig. 15.—CONORETE COTTAGE ‘WITH BRICK ORNAMENTS. 


rapidly. The finer the broken materials are, 
the stronger will be the concrete when cement 
is used. At figs. 5,6 and 7 is seen the method 
of laying the concrete. Stout wooden posts 
are set at each angle of the walls, and are kept 
at an even distance apart by bolts or cross- 
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pieces of wood, and are stiffened with stays 
from the ground. Planks with smooth sur- 
faces for each face of the wall are then laid in- 
side of the posts around the whole length of 
the building, or intended walls. A piece of 





Fig. 3.—THE MIXING HEAP. 


iron, shown in fig. 10, is used to prevent the 
planks from bulging outwards by the pressure 
of the concrete. These clips are also shown at 
a, a, figs. 5 and 6. The clips, or clamps, are 
made tight by wedges driven between their 
ends and the planks, as seen in fig. 9, and at 
b, 5, figs. 5 and 6. The walls may be made 
9 inches thick or more for the outer ones, and 
6 inches for partition walls. 

When the trench formed by the planks is filled 
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Fig. 4.—MIXING THE HEAP, 


up, these are moved up and held to their proper 
place by means of counter wedges, seen in two 
different positions at a, a, figs.8 and 9. Fig. 8 is 
a view looking downwards upon the wall, and 





























next day’s filling. With such arrangements as 
these, no skilled labor is necessary, but the 
supervision of any intelligent owner or em- 
ployer is sufficient, with faith- 
ful compliance with the simple 











| concrete, may be built around the doors and 
windows, with plain or chamfered edges, or 
| these portions of the building may be stained 


















































directions here pointed out. | 

No scaffold-poles are needed | 7] 
in this plan: stout brackets may 
be nailed to the posts to sup- 
port all needed staging. For 
the windows, doorways, gables, 
flues, and fire-places, special ar- 
rangements will be required. |_| 7 adh 
The door and window-frames << ;— 
should be buiJt in, and a few ————————— 
nails driven through the frames, t foate nae nel Aye MY St aN Le 4 
ora few cleats fastened thereto, _{\}| |7 wey! doo ys te ‘45 art, ww, 
will be sufficient to hold them = A i Ae gs Wnrle wi 4hy wena Re 
firmly in their place. The joists = ' mM BN Cs! a aM 2 All |r ah at FSR 
are to be built into the walls, =|] [U4)' 78 wht eee OY dee 6% so 





and a few spikes driven in the 
ends, or a cleat nailed to the 
upper part of each end, will 
serve to hold them to the walls. This is 
shown in fig. 11. For fire-places wooden 
arches must be provided, and for the flues 
wooden cores, or molds, slightly tapering, so 
that they can be raised along with the wall, 
will be needed. If the wall is desired to be 
furred for lathing, pieces of wood should be 
built in the wall in the proper places. But this 
is a needless expense, as the concrete, being 
porous and a poor conductor of heat, no 
moisture gathers upon the inner surface of the 
wall by condensation in cold weather, the 
finishing coat of plastering may therefore be 





fig. 9 looking endwise, showing the planks, 5, 3, 
and the clip and wedge, c ; the posts are shown 
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laid directly upon the wall. The writer has 
lived for a year in a lime-concrete 
house in a cold northern climate, 
where brick-houses are always 
damp inside by reason of the con- 
stant condensation of moisture 
upon tae walls in the winter, un- 
less they are furred, but never dis- 
covered the least tendency towards 
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, dampness. This is one of the ad- 
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vantages of concrete houses, and 
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not aslight one. One of the chief 
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Fig. 5.—ARRANGEMENT OF THE PLANES. 


at d,d. The planks should cover the concrete 
already laid at least 14 inch, to prevent the 
fresh laid concrete from being forced out 
through any crevice. This is shown in fig. 9. 
In filling up the frame with concrete, it is best 
to arrange the work of raising the planks, mix- 
ing the day’s supply of material, filling it in, 
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objections to concrete buildings, is 

their usual flatness, squareness, 

and severely plain, not to say unsightly 
appearance. The walls are usually mere slabs 
set upon end, and pierced with square holes 
for windows and doors. Recently, however, 
the greatly enlarged use of concrete as a build- 
ing material in England, has led to many 
improvements in the style and finish of this 
class of houses, and architects 

have turned their attention in this 

’ direction. Mr. George Hunt, ar- 
chitect and surveyor to the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, 
has designed some plans for the 
ornamentation of concrete houses, 
which have been published in the 
Society’s Journal, and which we 
gladly reproduce as suggestions, 
, if not for models for our readers. 
The simplest improvement con- 








- sists in using the finest broken 








; materials for the face of the work, 


























~- and completing the job, so that all may be 
done by the Close of the day, and the concrete 
be left undisturbed to dry and harden during 
_ the night, leaving everything ready for the 


POSTS. 








and backing that up with the 
coarser stuff. This gives a bet- 
ter finish, Then a brick or 
stone plinth may be put around 
the building, or a mold may be made by which 
moldings may be run around the base, with 
bases colored by the addition of some cheap 








Fig, V.—LAYING TOE CONCRETE. 


of some suitable color, or a somewhat different 
make of concrete of finer material, might be 
used for these portions. A great variety of 
new ideas will spring up from these hints and 
suggestions. Figures 12, 13, 14, and 15, illus- 
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Figs. 8 and 9,—RAISING THE PLANKS. 


trate these details sufficiently to give a clear 
idea of them, as well as a good basis from 
which to greatly enlarge these ideas. In fig. 
12 the “plinths” of brick or concrete are 
shown at @ and Bb. At ¢, 
d, are shown details of 
‘* strings” in section; at e, 
the “ string ’’ d, is shown in 
perspective, and at fis seen 
a plan for window or door- 
way with head and jambs. 
The elevation of the build- q 
ing finished in this style, Fig. 10. 

is seen at fig. 13. The rafter-feet project a 
few inches, and a board of 9 inches in width, 
projects around the gables. Fig. 14 shows a 
more ornamental design. At a is the base 
which reaches to the lower floor window sills, 
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Fig. 11.— FASTENING THE JOISTS. 
(as seen also in fig. 15), at b is the cornice, of 





earths. Brick arches, or colored blocks of 


brick work wholly or in part, with gutter. 
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At c,a cornice is shown with alternate bands 


of concrete and brick, or concrete of different 
colors. Atd and are seen plans of chimney 
stacks, that at d belonging to-the elevation 
shown at fig. 18. The remainder of these 
details belong to the elevation shown at fig. 15. 
The crest of this roof is intended to be made of 
ornamertal tiles. There is nothing in these 
plans but what are real, there are no shams or 
deceptive appearances which fail in use, and if 








Fig. 12.—ORNAMENTS FOR BUILDING, 


there is some want of elegance in the style, 
there is neatness, solidity, and reality, which, 
with the economy of the plan, render it very 
desirable where cheapness and durability are 
essential. The plans here given, are intended 
to apply to the building of the class of houses 
described and illustrated in the American 
Agriculturist, of July, 1878, page 252; although 
it is adapted equally well to construction of 
much larger and more costly houses, as well 
as stables, barns, and outhouses. 

The cost of concrete buildings upon this 
plan, is less than half the cost of brick, includ- 
ing the cost of the plank, etc., for the molds, 
one outfit of which will answer for a great 
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Fig. 14.—ORNAMENTS FOR BUILDING. 


many buildings. We know of no plan more 
suitable than this for the use of village building 
associations, where a number of houses of a 
similar size are needed, or for farm houses, 
which in some districts are built very much after 
the same pattern. In these cases the saving in 
cost will be greater in proportion to the number 
of houses built of the same kind of materials, 



















Legislation in Reference to Dogs. 
Our correspondent, W. W. W., of Griffin, 
Ga., is interested in sheep culture, and wants to 
know what States have passed laws against 
dogs, and the proper requirements of a dog 
law.—We sent his letter to our friend ‘‘ Con- 
necticut,” who returns the following as to the 


Dog Law or Connecticut.—The follow- 
ing statute was passed 
by the Legislature of 
Connecticut in 1867, 
and is still in force: 

Src. ist.—It shall 
be the duty of the 
Assessors of the sev- 
eral towns of this 

i ox  Btate, to cause all 
pe LAA? = dogs, three months 
erin tiie old and upwards, 
Ae ee which have not been 
registered according 
to law previous to the 
first meeting of the 
board of assessors, to 
be entered upon the 
assessment list of per- 
sons owning such 
dogs; and such dogs 
shall be presumed to 
be owned by the 
keeper or occupier of 
the premises, where 
such dogs are kept. 

Szo, 2xp. — The 
owner or owners of all dogs not registered 
as aforesaid, shall pay an annual tax into 
the treasury of the town where such dogs 
are kept, to be levied and collected with, 
and in the same manner as the ordinary town 
taxes, of three dollars for every male dog, and 
six dollars for every female dog. 

Another act passed at the same session of the 
Legislature—provides that any excess of money 
in the dog-fund may be used for ordinary town 
expenses after all damages done to sheep in pre- 
vious years are paid for. 

In the general statutes of this State in section 
118, it is provided that any two Justices of the 
Peace may make such rules and regulations 
against dogs as they think the safety of persons 
and property demand. 

Sec. 114 provides that 
the inhabitants of the 
several towns in legal 
meeting assembled, may 
make necessary regula- 
tions and offer bounty 
for the killing of dogs. 

Sec. 115 requires the 
owner of a dog over 
three months’ old to 
register and number 
such dog in the Town 
Clerk’s Office on or be- 
fore Sept. ist in each 
year, and to pay fifteen 


a = cents for registering. 
Zi, zp Sec. 116 provides that 
= 

FG 


he shall pay into the 





ya 


,, treasury two dollars for 
every male dog, five for 
every female so register- 
ed, and that he shall put 
acollar upon his registered dog, with his name 
upon it and the number of the dog; and any 
person killing said dog shall be liable for his 
value. But any one may kill a dog found 
worrying sheep, whether registered or not. 

Sec. 117 provides that the Town Clerk shall 
pay all monies, received for the privilege of 
keeping dogs, into the treasury.—Sec. 118.— 





The Selectmen are to post notices in every 
school district, that dog owners must either kill 
their dogs, or cause them to be 

Sec. 119 inflicts fifty dollars fine upon the Se- 
lectmen who refuse to post such notices. 

Sec. 120 fines whoever puts a false register 
upon his dog’s collar seven dollars . 

Sec. 121 makes it the duty of the first consta- 
ble to prosecute all violation of the dog laws. 

Sec. 122.—Those who suffer damage in their 
flocks by death or maiming from dogs, are to 
give information of the fact to one of the Se- 
lectmen of the town, who are to estimate the 
damage, and pay it from the dog fund, unless 
the owner of the dog can be made to pay. 

These laws, of which we have given the out- 
line, work well in Connecticut, and encourage 
sheep raising. They keep the dogs in check 
and make it easy for sheep owners to recover 
damage done to flocks where any is suffered. 
It is our impression that dog laws have been 
passed in most of the older Northern States, and 
that they are most stringent in New York and 
New England, where wool and mutton are 
most valuable. It is exceedingly desirable 
that we should have similar legislation in all the 
States, and that sheep husbandry should be 
made so safe and profitable, that we have no 
occasion to import: wool. The census of 1870 
reported 28 millions of sheep in the country, 
and 100 millions of pounds of wool as the an- 
nual product. And yet we import large quan- 
tities of wool and woolen goods that we ought 
to produce on our own farms and in our own 
factories. We are glad to believe that we are 
increasing our consumption of lamb and mut- 
ton. Give us stringent dog laws in all the 
States, and we might make these the cheapest 
of all the meats in the market. CONNECTICUT. 
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Forgan Stock Saues. — At the recent 
sales of the Duke of Devonshire’s Shorthorn, 
the average price realized for 28 cows and 
heifers, and 15 bulls, was about $1,970 each. 
The highest prices obtained were for two cows, 
$5,250 and $5,775. At the Earl of Bective’s 
sale, which followed this, 48 animals brought 
an average of $1,920. The animals sold at 
these sales were by no means the best of the 
herds, these being reserved. At asale of Short- 
horns belonging to Mr. Cheney, and R. Parvin 
Davis, occurring soon after the above, the 8tk 
Duchess of Airdrie brought $8,927, and a year- 
ling heifer, the Duchess of Gloucester, $9,373. 
Both of these were American bred animals. 
The average of Mr. Cheney’s sale was $2,095 
each, for cows, bulls, and calves; and that of 
Mr. Davis’ sale was $1,250 each ; the latter sale 
was of all English bred animals. At a sale of 
fine Hereford cattle, belonging to J. B. Green, 
of Knighton, a lot of 108 cows and heifers 
sold for an average of $222. One cow brought 
$650, and one heifer calf $400. The average 
of 14 bulls was $205. A large number of this 
herd were descended from a cow which lived 
and bred up to an age of 26 years. At a sale 
of black polled cattle in Scotland, 22 cows 
brought an average of $216 each. A fine bull 
brought $500; bull calves sold-for $80 to $300, 
and heifer calves for $50 to $180. The dispar- 
ity between these latter unfashionable and the 
former fashionable stock, does not rest upon a 
difference in intrinsic excellence by any means, 
and when we know that three Herefords can 
be kept where two Shorthorns can, and that the 
herd referred to here, was bred and fed upon 
the top of a Welsh mountain, the Herefords 
may be regarded as the more profitable cattle. 
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‘Horticulture at the International Ex- 


hibition of 1876. 


—_2.-—— 


The Horticultural Hall, of which we print 
an illustration this month, is one of the five 
principal buildings 
which the United 
States Centennial 
Commission willl 
erect for the ac- 
commodation of 
the International 
Exhibition of 1876, 
at Philadelphia. 
These structures— 
the Industrial Hall, 
or main exhibition 
building, the Ma- 
chinery Hall, the 
Horticultural Hall, 
the Agricultural 
Hall, and the Art 
Gallery—will have 
an aggregate floor- 
space of about 40 
acres; but the In- 
dustrial and Ma- 
chinery Halls have 
been so designed 
that they can be 
enlarged to almost 
double the capaci- 
ty originally al- 
lowed, should the 
demands for space 
require it. The Horticultural Hall has been de- 
signed by Mr.'H. J. Schwarzmann, under the su- 
pervision of the National Horticultural Society. 
Its materials are glass and iron, its length 310 
feet by 160 in width, giving an area of one anda 
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and the Cold Houses, and at the ends, on the 
right and left of the entrances, the dining-halls, 
offices, retiring-rooms, etc. In close proximity 
to the Horticultural Hall will be a number of 
subsidary structures—a Victoria Regia House, 
Domestic and Tropical Orchard Houses, a 
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THE HORTICULTURAL HALL AT THE CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


Grapery, and other horticuJtural structures. 

The surrounding grounds, including a large 
tract, which may be extended almost ad libitum, 
will be arranged for out-door planting, which 


will constitute the larger portion of the horti- 











quarteracre. The greater portion of this space 
* Is devoted to the Grand Conservatory, which 
is 227 by 77 feet, and occupies the central por- 
tion of the building; there being between it 
_ And the outer walls on either side, the Warm 


PLAN OF THE DORTICULTURAL GROUNDS.—A, Conservatory ; B, Victo 
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cultural display. We give an illustration of the 
plan of these grounds. It is purposed to plant, 
at least a year before the opening of the exhibi- 
tion, the representative trees of all parts of this 
Continent. The visitor, it is intended, shall 
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ria Regia House ; C, Domestie Orchard do. ; D, Tropical do., HE, Grapery ; F, Hot-Beds. 


see side by side the full variety of the forest 
products and fruits of the country, from the 
firs of the extreme North to the oranges ang 
bananas of Florida, and grapes and other fruitg 
of California. An impression will thus be pro. 
duced of the fertility of the land, and of the 
vast range and 
diversity of its pro. 
ducts, of which 
few persons have 
any conception; 
and the exhibition 
must be one which, 
at least in this 
country, will be 
without a parallel 
for extent and 
completeness. In 
addition to the 
strict horticultural] 
display, careful 
provision will be 
made in advance 
for trials of agri- 
cultural machin- 
ery. At the dis- 
posal of the Cen- 
tennial. Commis- 
sion are 450 acres 
of land, within 
the limits of Fair- 
mount Park; and 
a considerable por- 
tion of this, di- 
vided into lots of 
suitable size, will] 
be put into crops, for the purpose of testing 
the mowers and reapers and other agricultural 
implements offered for competition. About a 
year ago a National Horticultural Society was 
organized for the express purpose of co-operat- 















ing with the Centennial Commission, and its ° 


various committees are composed of some of 
our most active amateur and professional hor- 
ticulturists. The matter isin good hands, and 
we may hope to see a fine exhibition in 1876. 
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Plants Received by Mail.—How to Treat. 


—_—_—_—- 


A correspondent, “J. H. M.,” Coldwater, 
Mich., writes: “Iama constant reader of the 
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- THE EVERLASTING PEA,—(Laihyrus latifotius.) 


Agriculturist, and wish to inquire how plants 
should be treated when received by mail.” 
Plants received by mail, or even by express, 
are in the majority of cases killed after their 
arrival by what is believed to be kindness. As 
they have usually been on a long journey, they 
are supposed to be hungry, and are at once 
over-supplied with food, a kindness they have 
no way of resisting, and can only manifest 
their opinion of it by sickening or dying out- 
right. This mistaken hospitality is usually 
manifested in placing the weak and bruised 
roots in a flower-pot several times too large for 
them, and deluging the soil in which they are 
planted by water. This is the general treat- 
ment. The proper one for plants received 
from a distance, particularly if by mail, (when 
the soil is usually shaken from the root,) is to 
place them in a pot only large enough to admit 
the smallest possible portion of soil between 
the roots and the sides of the pot, then keep 
them rather dry than otherwise, until signs of 
new growth begin. Always bear in mind that 
when the roots or leaves of a plant have been 
bruised er detached, the vitality of the plant 
has been lessened, and it requires less food in 
consequence, and has no need of it until the 
roots and leaves are in. vigor again. When 
from any cause a plant drops its leaves, hold 
off the water until it again starts into growth. 





When the florists cut down their plants for cut- 





tings, instead of watering them daily, as when 
they are growing vigorously, they are not wa- 
tered for eight or ten days, and then sparing- 
ly, until a growth of leaves and shoots appears. 
If the plants are injured by drying out or by 
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heating, as sometimes happens, cut the tops 
back severely, to induce new buds to push. 








The Everlasting Pea. 


_——o—— 


While most persons are well acquainted with 
the Sweet Pea, a charmingly fragrant and va- 
riously colored garden annual, but few seem to 
know its perennial brother, the so-called Ever- 
lasting Pea. Neither the Sweet nor the Ever- 
lasting Pea belong to the same genus with our 
common garden pea, (Pisum,) but they are, 
more properly speaking, Vetchlings, (Lathyrus,) 
though the difference between the two depends 
upon points which would only be noticed by a 
botanist, The best known perennial pea is 
Lathyrus latifolius, a native of Europe; the 
stems are 6 feet or more long, and broad- 
ly winged; the leaves consist of a pair of oval 
or lanceolate, strongly-veined leaflets, terminat- 
ed by a branching tendril; the flowers are on 
stalks longer than the leaves, several in a clus- 
ter, large and showy, of a lively purplish-rose 
color. The plant flowers very freely, being in 
bloom nearly all summer. If planted where it 
has room to spread, a single specimen, growing 
flat upon the ground, is a handsome object; or 
it may be allowed to run upon a low trellis, 
or even over brush, and it may be introduced 
with good effect in a wild part of the grounds 








where its stems may hang over rocks, or trail 
over banks. There is a white-flowered varie- 
ty, which is much more rare than the ordinary 
kind, probably for the reason that it does not 
produce seed so freely. This pea is an excel- 
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NEW WHITE PANSY—‘ WHITE TREASURE,” 


lent plant for cut-flowers for summer bouquets, 
and is worth growing for that purpose alone. 
A related species, Z. grandiflorus, has larger 
flowers, but only two or three in a cluster.. The 
seeds of the everlasting pea may be sowed in 
spring, or if they can be obtained early in the 
fall, and then sown, they will before winter 
make plants large enough to flower the next 
year. Well established plants may be multi- 
plied by dividing the roots. 
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A New White Pansy—“ White Treasure,” 


Among all the varied colors presented by 
pansies it is not strange that there should be 
white ones; indeed there are several old named 
sorts of this color—or rather lack of color, but 
there are not so many that a new and meretori- 
ous white variety is not welcome. “White 
Treasure” originated with M. J. W. Morris, a 
florist at Utica, N. Y., who sometime ago. sent 
us specimens of the flowers, and more recently 
we have been able to inspect entire plants. The 
strong stocky habit of the plant is its most 
striking characteristic ; it is very short-jointed 
and large stemmed without the straggling weak- 
ness that often makes these plants unsightly ; 
the foliage is of good substance and dense, and 
stands the sun well; a photograph taken of the 
bed in August shows a vigor of growth quite 
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unusual with pansies in hot months. The 
flowers are well up above the leaves, upon 
strong stems, and of good shape and texture, 
perfectly white except a small orange-colored 
eye. The fringe at the base of the side petals 
is pure white, and by its different texture from 
the petals themsetves, increases the beauty of 
the flowers. The flowers from which the draw- 
ing was made, were quite an inch and three- 
fourths across. This variety comes true from 
seed, which the plant produces freely. Almost 
every grower of flowers is fond of pansies, and 
will regard a fine white one with favor, and it 
will no doubt be a valuable pansy for forcing. 
After examining specimens of the plant, 
Messrs. Peter Henderson & Co. secured the 
whole stock of the seeds of this novelty. 
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More New Grapes. 

For several years there has been but little ex- 
citement about new grapes; but this season 
there are severai new ones offered, and we 
know of still others that are being thoroughly 
tested before placing them before the public. 

THE LADY 


is the name of a new white grape, offered by 
Mr. George W. Campbell, of Delaware, Ohio. 
We have had an opportunity to test the fruit, 
and were much pleased with its quality. It is 
so much better than the Martha that it must 
entirely supersede that variety ; indeed, to those 
not very critical in their judgment of grapes, 
this would rank among the best. Mr. C. has 
been careful to test this variety for five years 
before bringing it out, and, knowing his long 
experience with grapes and his caution in 
forming an opinion, we are quite willing to 
accept the following, which he writes in a pri- 
vate note: “It has been perfectly healthy, both 
in vine and fruit. Jt endured the winter of 
1872 and 1873, when the thermometer fell to 
82° below zero, uninjured and wholly unpro- 
tected, being apparently the hardiest vine I ever 
had. * * * It ripens earlier than the Hartford, 
Ives, or any other popular early grape.” The 
Lady is a seedling of the Concord, and ripens 
two weeks before its parent—and two weeks 
in the ripening, in many localities, decides be- 
tween grapes and no grapes. Mr. C. says that 
upon the old vines the bunch and berry equal 
those of the Concord in size. The sample sent 
us was somewhat smaller ; color, a pleasing light 
yellowish green, with a bloom, the berries hang- 
ing well to the cluster. Mr. C. states, that it 
keeps better after being picked, and that the 
skin, though thin, is more tenacious than that of 
the Concord, and the fruit consequently bears 
handling better. The popular taste prefers 
white grapes, and people will pay a much high- 
er price for a white variety than for dark col- 
ored ones of much better quality. Should 
this, as a white grape, prove the equal of the 
Concord, as a black variety, Mr. Campbell will 
be entitled to the thanks of fruit growers for 
introducing it. 





THE BRIDGETON, 

is a new variety, offered by Messrs. Chase 
Brothers & Woodward, of Rochester, N. Y. It 
is a handsome black variety, grown from the 
seed of Concord, crossed with Diana Ham- 
burgh. These gentlemen say: “It appears to 
combine the hardiness and rapidity of growth, 
and vitality of the Concord, with the superior 
quality and beauty of Diana Hamburgh. 
Having thick, large foliage, it is enabled to 
withstand the heat of summer, and to escape 








mildew, being in perfect health at the close of 
the growing season, it exhibits extreme hardi- 
ness, and successfully endures the cold.” The 
fruit, to judge from the specimen sent us, is 
one of excellent quality, and we hope to be 
able to give a report hereafter from personal 
experience with the vine. 


THE WHITEHALL 


would seem a misnomer for a black grape, did 
we not know that it was socalled because it 
originated at Whitehall, N. Y. This is put be- 
fore the public by Merrell & Coleman, Nursery- 
men, Geneva, N. Y., who claim for it great 
earliness, with vigor and hardiness. It ripens 
at Geneva, from August 20th, to September 
ist. The fruit, which has the general appear- 
ance of the Isabella, is quite distinct in quality, 
and has a flavor which has been likened to 
that of an ox-heart cherry. The bunch sent us 
impressed us favorably with its merits; a por- 
tion of the cluster was left in the box in which 
it came, and at the time at which we write— 
the first week in November—the grapes, though 
shrivelled, show no signs of decay, and are 
still eatable, which indicates that the White- 
hall promises to be a good keeper. 
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Unhealthy Plants—The Remedy. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 
— = 

Whenever plants begin to drop their leaves, 
it is certain that their health has been injured 
either by over-potting, over-watering, over- 
heating, by too much cold, or by applying 
such stimulants as guano, or by some other 
means having destroyed the fine rootlets by 
which the plant feeds, and induced disease that 
may lead todeath. The case is not usually im- 
portant enough to call ina “plant doctor,” so 
the amateur begins to treat the patient, and the 
practice is in all probability not unlike that of 
many of our household physicians who apply 
a remedy that increases the disease. Having 
already destroyed the, so to speak, nutritive 
organs of the plant, the stomach is gorged with 
food by applying water, or with medicine, by 
applying guano or some patent ‘‘plant food.” 
Now the remedy is nearly akin to what isa 
good one when the animal digestion is de- 
ranged—give it no more food until it re-acts. 
We must then, if the roots of the plant have 
been injured from any of the above named 
causes, let the soil in which it is potted become 
nearly dry; then remove the plant from the 
pot, take the ball of soil in which the roots 
have been enveloped, and crush it between the 
hands just enough to allow all the sour outer 
crust of the ball of earth to be shaken off; then 
re-pot in rather dry soil (composed of any fresh 
soil mixed with equal bulk of leaf-mold or 
street sweepings), using a new flower-pot, or 
having thoroughly washed the old one, so that 
the moisture can freely evaporate through the 
pores. Be careful not to over-feed the sick 
plant. Let the pot be onl¥ large enough to 
admit of not more than an inch of soil between 
the pot and ball of roots. After re-potting, 
give it water enough to settle the soil, and do 
not apply any more until the plant has be- 
gun to grow, unless indeed the atmosphere is 
so dry that the moisture has entirely evaporated 
from the soil, then of course water must be 
given, or the patient may die from the opposite 
cause—starvation. The danger to be avoided 
is in all probability that which brought on the 
sickness, namely: saturation of the soil by too 
much water. Other causes may induce sick- 





ness to plants, such as an escape of gas in the 
apartment, or smoke from a flue in the green. 
house, but in all cases, when the leaves fall 


from a plant, withhold water, and if there is 


reason to believe that the soil has been Poison- 
ed by gas, or soddened with moisture, shake it 
from the roots as before advised, and re-pot in 
afresh flower-pot. Many years ago, when J 
used smoke-flues in my greenhouses, some kind. 
ling wood, carelessly thrown on the top of one 
of them, ignited, and the smoke caused the 
leaves of every plant to drop. There were 
some 3,000 plants, mostly Tea-Roses, in the 
greenhouse ; it would have been too much of a 
job to re-pot all, but by withholding water for 
some ten days, until they started a new growth 
again, very few plants were injured. 
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“Preserving Flowers—Winter Bouquets 





= In former articles were described the methods 
of preserving flowers by fumigaing with sul. 
phur and by drying in sand, and it was advised 
to simply dry the “ everlasting” flowers and 
grasses for future use. To our own taste a 
bouquet of everlasting flowers, made up in 
their natural colors, just as they were dried, is 
a pleasing object, and so is a bouquet of grasses 
that have been dried in the shade. and which 
are more to be admired for their grace of form 
than for their color, although this presents a 
considerable variety in different shades of green 
and straw color, according to the age of grasses 
at the time of collecting them, and the care 
with which they were dried. Yet many per- 
sons are not content with these simple things 
in their natural state; everlasting flowers with 
staring colors not their own, and grasses of 
every hue from bright yellow to black(!) are 
imported and sold, and persons who have seen 
these wish to imitate them. Of course tastes 
differ. Ours is to have bouquets as natural as 
possible; others wish them quite unlike any- 
thing that nature ever made. We do not assert 
that we are right and others are wrong, but we 
can assure those who are content to take the 
everlastings and grasses just as they grow, 
will save themselves a great deal of trouble. 
We have had numerous inquiries about 


CRYSTALIZING GRASSES, 


and this is perhaps one of the simplest methods 
of treating them, as they are not given unna- 
tural colors, and if properly done, resemble 
something in nature; almost every winter we 
have one or two mornings, when every tree- 
twig, and every bit of dead grass is hung with 
ice-crystals, and is resplendent in the rising 
sun. This effect can be very well imitated by 
depositing crystals of alum upon the dried 
grasses. A year or so ago, one of those per- 
sons who write upon all possible subjects, and 
get their articles published in papers waich 
know no better, gave directions for crystalizing 
grasses which must have disappointed every 
one who tried it. It was to make a solution of 
alum in boiling water in a stone jar, and sus- 
pend the grasses above the solution! Nothing 
could be more thoroughly absurd than this; 
the writer could as well expect to satisfy hunger 
by looking in at the window of a restaurant, 
as to get alum crystals on grasses in this way. 
Here was a physical impossibility gravely writ- 
ten out for the guidance of other people. Much 
of the hack writing for papers is after this 
style. To deposit alum upon grasses, or to 
crystallize them as it is called, one should know 
the principles upon which the operation de- 
pends, in order to be able to modify it to meet 
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different circumstances. One part of alum 
takes about fifteen parts of cold water to dis- 
t—or in a rough way we may say that a 
pint of cold water will dissolve an ounce of 
alum—if more alum be added, it will remain 
undissolved, the water at ‘that temperature can 
dissolve no more—it is saturated. If we heat 
the water, its ability to dissolve alum is much 
increased, and if boiling it will dissolve more 
than its own weight of alum; the pint of 
water which when cold could only dissolve 
a little over an ounce, when boiling will 
take up over a pound of alum. If this 
pint, which dissolved a pound of alum, be 
allowed to cool, the alum will be gradually 
deposited, until at length there will only re- 
main the ounce it is capable of dissolving when 
cold. If astrong solution of this kind is cool- 
ed, the excess of alum will be deposited rapid- 
ly, and in a confused mass, but if we make a 
hot solution, with only a little more alum than 
the water will hold when cold, the excess will 
be deposited slowly, in well-defined crystals, 
and if a rough substance, like grass, or a bit of 
string, be placed in the liquid, the crystals will 
collect upon that in preference to the smooth 
surface of the glass or stone jar. Then, to have 
the grasses studded with clear, bright crystals, 
with well-defined edges, we must use a com- 
paratively weak solution, and allow the depo- 
sition to go on slowly. In practice we prefer a 
solution in the proportion of two ounces of 
alum to the pint of water, or a pound to the 
gallon, which is as small a quantity as will 
cover any cc :siderable bunch of grass. A 
wide-mouthe | stone-jar is the most convenient 
vessel, and its size and the quantity of liquid 
must be proportioned to the quantity of grasses 
to be treated. Tie the grasses in small bunches, 
and arrange to hang them to sticks laid across 
the mouth of the jar. Put into the jar a pound 
of alum, broken fine, and pour over it a gal- 
lon of boiling water; stir with a clean stick un- 
til dissolved, which will be very soon, and then 
suspend the grasses in the liquid, and set away 
where it will not be disturbed. When the 
liquid is quite cold there may be no appearance 
of crystals upon the grasses—never mind, wait. 
The deposit will commence in ten or twelve 
hours, it may be later, much depends upon the 
temperature of the room. The beginning will 
be slow, but all the better, for the brighter will 
be the crystals. When the grass has a sufficient 
covering, remove and hang up to drain and 
dry ; slender grasses should have less deposited 
on them, than stiff ones, as the effect is injured 
if they appear too heavy. One trial will be 
worth any amount of description, and if it ap- 
pears desirable to hasten the process, use a 
larger proportion of alum. 
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; DYEING GRASSES. 

For most colors it is necessary to bleach the 
grasses, especially if they are decidedly green. 
To do this, take two teaspoonfuls of bleaching 
powder, the Chloride of Lime, as it is called in 
the shops. Wet it and rub out the lumps with 
a smooth stick, then add water to make a quart. 
Then add two or three tablespoonfuls of vine- 
gar—it is not possible to be definite, as both the 
lime and vinegar vary so in strength, but add 
enough to make the liquid smell distinctly of 
chlorine ; let it stand, and pour off the clear 
liquid from the sediment, and if any lime floats, 
it will be necessary to strain the liquid through 
acloth. Use glass or earthen ware. Immerse 
in this the grasses until white, or nearly so; 
some will not bleach at all, others will do so in 
& few minutes when they cease to lose color 





remove, rinse, and hang in the sun to dry. 
The colors used for dyeing them are the same 
as those for 
DYEING EVERLASTING FLOWERS. 

Ammobium, White Acroclinium, and some 
few other cultivated everlastings, are already 
white, as is our native Pearly Everlasting, (see 
page 381, October last), which is one of the best. 
With the colored ones, such as the French 
immortelles, some may be dyed as they are, 
while others must have their natural yellow 
color removed. This is done by a solution of 
white castile soap, an ounce and a half shaved 
fine, and dissolved in a quart of hot water. 
The flowers are placed in this for a short time, 
and then rinsed in cold water, repeating the 
operation if necessary, until they are white. 
The white flowers may be made to take any 

esired color, while the others may have their 
tints brightened or changed by the use of 
acids and other agents. The white flowers 
and the bleached grasses, may be dyed with 
the ordinary materials used for domestic dyeing, 
such as Brazil wood, with the colors changed 
by the use of lime, lye, alum, and other 
mordants, but any result obtained from these 
ordinary dyes, will be quite unsatisfactory, 
and as compared with the imported flowers 
and grasses, be quite lacking in brilliancy; 
the reason for the superiority of the foreign 
articles, is that they are treated with aniline 
dyes, which give a purity and brightness of 
color, not attainable by any other method. We 
advise those who wish to experiment with dye- 
ing these things, not to be at the trouble unless 
they can procure these aniline dyes. The use 
of these in the pure form, which is usually that 
of crystals, is troublesome, but they are now 
put up of all colors by several parties, in both 
the state of liquid and powder, and sold by drug- 
gists for domestic dyeing. All that is required, 
is to mix the liquid or powder, as the case may 
be, with hot water, and soak the flowers or 
bleached grasses in the liquid until sufficiently 
colored. The dyes put up in this manner, 
have full directions for their use, and these may 
be followed, using the white flowers instead of 
silks or other fabrics there mentioncd. A 
further consideration of this matter must be 
postponed to another month. 
° 


Mr, Ricketts’ Hybrid Grapes. 


NOTES BY F. R. ELLIOTT. 


[A gentleman at Newburgh, N. Y., Mr. J. H. 
Ricketts, has long been quietly at work in 
hybridizing our native grapes with the European, 
and has met with greater success than has at- 
tended the efforts of the many others, who have 
experimented in the same direction. Mr. R. 
has occasionally exhibited some of his new va- 
rieties, and we have had occasion to test the 








| high quality of a number of them. This fall 


we had an invitation from Mr. R. to visit and 
examine his grapes, but were unable to accept 
it. Knowing that Mr. Elliott was intending to 
inspect the vines, we requested him to give us 
notes of the more prominent varieties, which 
are here appended. These notes have a special 
interest for grape growers, from the fact that it 
is probable that a number of the choicest of 
these new varictics will soon he placed in the 
trade. The notes are irregular, being taken 
as the vines stand in the rows; those of no 
special promise being omitted.—Eb.] 

No. 12, B—Is a round oval black berry, 
with a blue blocm, and a large bunch, shoulder- 


ed; its flesh is rich and delicious, without pulp. | 


No. 24.—Is a small grape, about size of 
Elsinburgh ; black, and may be valued for 
wine, but too small for market. 

No, 22.—Is a large, greenish-white berry; a 
very large and long bunch ; sweet and vinous 
in quality ; but here does not ripen earlier than 
Isabella. The leaf is thick and large, as well 
as the wood, and in localities like Cincinnati, 
or the Missouri vine regions, it must, -when 
introduced, take precedence of all. 

No. 72.—Is a medium-sized berry, black, 
nearly round; very sweet and rich. The leaf 
is large and thick. 

Don Juan.—This is one that the grower has 
felt should be named, and accordingly he has 
attached the Don Juan to it. I have my 
doubts of its value equaling some of his others. 
The berry is about size of Rogers’ 15; similar, 
but deeper in color; is without hard pulp; 
vinous, sparkling, sweet. 

No. 1—Is a black grape, oval-shape, large 
long bunch; flesh firm, juicy, and sweet; a 
thick, firm, skin, but not harsh to the taste. The 
growth of leaf and wood strong. 

Clinton, No. 6.—Is a small black grape, much 
resembling Clinton, which is one of its parents ; 
but it is early in ripening, and very sweet. 

No. 207, C.—A peculiar rosy-yellowish color ; 
round in form, with a certain flavor and per- 
fume of the pineapple. It is astrong grower, 
and to an amateur, will, if ever propagated, be 
one that he must and will have in his grounds. 

No. 12.—Is an oval, black berry, of above 
medium size; a loose bunch and not large, but 
the flesh is very sweet and rich. 

No. 18.—A whitish-green grape, of medium 
size; a long bunch; very rich and sweet in 
its flesh; really one of the best in quality of 
its color. 

No. 14.—This is a peculiar large greenish- 
white grape, equal to “ White Tokay,” which 
is one of its parents. The bunch is very 
large and shouldered; leaf thick and strong, 
and so is the wood. 

Quassaick.—This is another of those Mr. 
Ricketts has thought deserved a name. The 
bunch is large and long, and shouldered ; the 
berry is medium or above, roundish-oval in 
form, black, with a blue bloom; flesh rich, 
juicy, and sweet; free from pulp. The vine 
strong, with a large thick leaf; a great bearer. 

No. 97.—A very large, round, black grape, 
with a peculiar rich, juicy, sweet, flesh. It is 
one of good promise. 

Adwance.—This Mr. Ricketts has named, and 
it is certainly so much in advance of any hardy 
grape yet in our fruit-books, that he perhaps 
has rightly hit upon the name. It is a large 
roundish-oval, black berry, a large bunch, and 
in quality of flesh it is hard to find its superior. 
Nothing yet grown out of doors in garden o 
vineyard equals it. : 

No. 10.—Is a large, oval rounded, reddish- 
purple grape, in quality surpassing the ‘‘ Purple 
Damascus.” It is a strong grower, good 
bearer, and healthy in foliage. 

No. 19.—A small black grape; so rich for 
wine as to go to 109° of saccharometer. For 

that alone it may be valued. 





The Moonwort Ferns, 
Most persons, even those who do not study 
plants, recognize ferns at sight, their habit and 
general appearance is such that the plants are 





| readily known as belonging to the fern family. 
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There are some among our native ferns so un- 


like the majority, that they are likely to be over- 
looked by those who do not give especial atten- 
tion to plants, and to be passed by as belonging 


to some other family. The 
Moonwort ferns are usually 
very puzzling, as they have 
much more succulent fronds 
than most others, and the re- 
productive organs, the spores, 
instead of being placed, as 
is most commonly the case, 
in dots upon the back of the 
frond, are collected by them- 
selves in a sort of panicle, 
which is really a part of 
the frond so changed by bear- 
ing the spore cases, as to look 
quite unlike the fertile por- 
tion. The botanical name for 
this genus of ferns is Botrychi- 
um, which is from the Greek 
word for a cluster of grapes, 
to which the fertile por- 
tion of the frond bears some 
resemblance. There are about 
five species in our Northern 
States, some of which are rare, 
but one or two quite common 
in rich woods. They have 
clustered fleshy roots from 
which arise a single frond, one- 
half of which is sterile, light 
green, leaf-like, spreading, and 
usually much divided, while 
the sterile portion is erect 
and changed in appearance; 
the engraving shows the two 
parts of the natural size; in 
all the other species the sterile 
frond is sessile, or attached 
directly to the common stalk, 
but in this (B. lunarioides), 
it has a sort of petiole or leaf- 
stalk. This species varies con- 
siderably, and the large engraving shows what 
is called the variety obliqguum, and the smaller 
one a portion of the variety dissectum. The 
other species will be recognized as belonging 
to the Moonworts, from their general resem- 
blance to this. They are called Moonworts, 
because in one species, very rare in this coun- 
try, but common in Europe, the divisions of 
the sterile frond are shaped like a half-moon. 
The Moonworts are usually to be found in 
July or later, and those who take them up with 


a view to cultivate them, are likely to be much 
disappointed to find that in spite of all care 


that may be given them, they soon die. We 
have on more than one occasion informed our 


readers of the fact, that the majority of our 


native ferns are deciduous, lasting only during 
the summer season. Those sold by the florists, 
are for the most part evergreens, and those 
who undertake to cultivate native ferns without 







CUCUMBER. 


to attribute their want of 
but the right cause. A 











few native species with evergreen fronds, may 
be cultivated in pots, but for the rest, they 
should be planted in the open ground, generally 
all the better if on a rockwork, with the knowl- 
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MOONWORT FERNS—VARIETIES OF Botrychium lunarioides. 


edge that their beautiful forms can only be 
enjoyed during the season of growth, and that 


they, like other herbs, will sooner or later go | 


into winter quarters. The Moonworts are very 
desirable in an out-door fernery, as their habit 
offers a strong contrast to other gencra, and 
they are of the easiest culture, only requiring 
that they shall not be put in too dry a place, 
where their roots will be injured by drouth, 


while they are dormant. In Europe, our | 


native species are valued by fern growers, and 
they also have species from Ceylon and New 
Holland, all of which are deciduous like ours, 
and writers on fern-growing, state that when 
grown in pots, these too will fail if the roots 
are allowed to become too dry while dormant. 
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The Russian Netted Cucumber. 
a en 

Last spring Messrs. Briggs & Brother, of 
Rochester, N. Y., sent us, among other novel- 
ties, the seeds of the Russian Netted Cucumber. 
By some oversight these seeds were omitted at 
sowing time, and we were unable to see the 
fruit until this fall, when we received a speci- 
men from Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Sons. Accord- 
ing to the English seedsmen, this is from the 
Ukraine country, and was first brought to 


notice at the Vienna Exposition, where it | 


attracted much attention. The engraving 
shows the general shape, though some speci- 
mens are longer in proportion than this; the 
skin is of a dark brown color, and intersected 











in every direction by light colored lin 
run together and form a fine net 
over the surface ; this appearance 

ly produced by a breaking up of pri 
the fruit, and showing a lower lighter ia = 
layer through the cracks. This is gq unlike 
ordinary cucumber in appearance, as to ‘jan 
some experienced horticultarists, who ming 
quite unable to say what fruit it was, Gane 
hardiness and productiveness are Claimed for 
this variety, and it would be worth growing in 
the garden as a curiosity, were it not, ag it is 
said to be, of good quality for the table 
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A Rustic Porch, 
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The custom of building ample verandag tg 
houses, even to those of quite moderate cost ig 
now, we are glad to say, quite common. Still 
houses, even modern ones, are to be seen 
especially in the country, without this most 
necessary appendage. Nothing can be more 
inhospitable in appearance than a house with- 
out a porch, or stoop, to shelter one from the 
sun or rain while waiting for the door to he 
opened. If one is so unfortunate as to occupy 
one of these desolate-looking porchless houses, 
there is nothing he can do that will so much 
improve.its appearance as to put a veranda to 
it, or if he does not care to do that, a simple 
porch over the door will do much to relieve its 
nakedness. <A porch built of simple style will 
pay in the comfort it will bring, if one is to 
occupy the house but a single season. Some 
time ago one of our associates brought us a 
sketch of a rustic porch, which some one had 
put over the door of a very plain cottage, with 
the effect of changing the whole aspect of the 
exterior. The engraving shows how this par- 
ticular porch was constructed, and will serve 


as a hint for making a tasteful shelter out of , 


very common materials, and there is nothing 
about it which one of very moderate mechanic- 
al skill might not undertake. If red cedar can 
be obtained, it is preferable for rustic-work of 
this kind, but other materials will answer if 
cedar is not at hand. A porch of this kind, 
when well covered with vines, will, in many 
cases, be in much better keeping with the 


A RUSTIC PORCH. 


house, than one made of regular carpentry 
and costing a much larger sum. 
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‘THE HOLD 
THE HOUSER ‘ 
pax (For other Household Items, see ‘‘Basket’’ pages). 

“Always Handy.” 

| — 

: The Fair of the American Institute, which closed 

last month, besides giving a grand display of large 

| and important machines, had in one of its depart- 
ments a regular museum of household contrivances. 

s} Here were gathered numerous little “ erinkums”’ 
or “ Yankee notions,” for facilitating the work of 
the housekeeper, and among them was a set of 
articles made by the American Manufacturing Co., 


















colt / 





New Haven, Conn., with the attractive trade mark 
of “ Always Handy.’’ These affairs are attachments 
to a cooking stove, and are intended to increase its 
capacity for usefulness. They consist of shelves 
of light open work casting, upon a support made 
fast to the stovepipe, and which can be placed 
at any hight or swung to any position ; the shelves, 
as may be seen in the engraving, are in pairs, and 
may be had in single sets of two, or double sets of 
four shelves. The agent wished us to try this 
fixture, and it was put upon the stove, where it is 
likely to remain; being sufficiently high to be out 
of the way of the pots and saucepans, the shelves are 
exceedingly handy; they will hold dishes while 
taking up dinner, afford an excellent place on 
which to keep dishes warm, they are just the place 
on which to set bread to rise, or to dry various 
articles; indeed it is not easy to enumerate the 
uses to which they may be put. Another contri- 
vance is a towel rack or dryer, consisting of two or 
| four neat walnut or maple rods, so hung at one 

end as to be turned in any direction, and if need be, 

taken away altogether in a few seconds ; the racks 

may be attached to the stovepipe, or with a slight 
| modification, may be hung wherever needed. Both 
the shelves and the towel rack can go upon the 
same pipe. The manner in which these articles are 
fixed to the pipe, is simple and effective; a flexible 
strip of hoop iron has its ends brought together by 
means of a screw-clamp, which allows of its ready 
adjustment to a pipe of any size or shape. Though 
simple affairs, much ingenuity has been expended 
in rendering them neat, tasteful, and perfect of 
their kind. 


6 we - 
——— 


About Condensed Milk.—If Faith 
Rochester will visit Wassaic, Dutchess Co., N. Y., 
on the Harlem Railroad, 82 miles from New York, 
she can see “‘ the process of condensing milk,” and 











STOVE WITH ‘‘ ALWAYS HANDY’? ATTACHMENTS. 








learn that the plain condensed milk, which is sent 
to the New York market, has no sugar added to it— 
none at all. Itis simply pure milk with the water 
extracted—this and nothing more. The sugared 
milk, put up in cans for distant markets and long 
preservation, is quite a different thing ; this has 
pure sugar added, and nothing else. The process 
of doing this can be seen at Brewster’s, on the 
Harlem Railroad, 52 miles from New York, and 
also at Amenia. All these places and factories are 








well worth a visit. W. J. M. 
<< ——mt 
A Folding Rural Chair. 


In the household department we have now and 
then suggested work, which did not properly be- 
long to the housekeeper herself. There are numer- 
ous articles of household convenience or orna- 
ment, which add much to the comfort of the home, 
and which can be home-made, such as tables, 
chairs, wood-boxes, and numerous other things, of 
which our pages in past volumes bear numerous 
illustrations. If the good housewife has a definite 
idea of what she wishes made, she has already 
taken a good step towards having it, and if she can 
not make the article herself, she can usually find 
willing and stronger hands to embody her idea in 
wood or other material. There is really no reason 
why ladies should not use the saw and hammer 
themselves ; we have known them to do it, 
and exceedingly neat work they made. Every 
well appointed farm should have a work- 
shop with the ordinary tools, and mothers 
should encourage the boys to work in it. 
Much of what passes for laziness in boys is 
really timidity and want of motive, and if 
the mother or older sister can direct such 
boys, and make them feel that they are doing 
something that will be of real use, their in- 
dependence will give place to zeal, and they 
will take pride in the work. At the outset, 
the mother or sister should properly consider 
their design, whether it is to be a simple box 
or a more elaborate chair, and have the parts 
accurately measured; unless this is done, a 
good job can not be expected, and where 
boys are to be the workmen, it is of great import- 
ance that they be taught to always work to meas- 
ure. These remarks are not made with especial 
reference to the design for a chair here given, but 
apply to such things as have been suggested here- 
tofore, or may be given hereafter. The folding 
chair is one that is not difficult to make, and is 
especially useful on the veranda or where a seat is 
required in the garden, Itis intended to be rustic, 
i. e., made of wood with the bark adhering to it. 

In constructing a chair of this kind, the four 
principal sticks should be selected that naturally 
have the desired curves; this seems a difficult 





A FOLDING CHAIR. 


rustic work, soon learn to see the capabilities of 
what appears to be unpromising material, and a 
brush heap is to them filled with useful forms. 
The wood should be cut at this season, in order 
that the bark may adhere firmly, and it should be 
well seasoned. In the lack of sticks with the 
natural curve, straight ones may be steamed and 
bent into shape. The pieces should be of oak or 
hickory or other strong wood, and at least two 














inches in diameter at the lower ends. The cross 
bars are morticed into the side pieces and wedged 
firmly, and the seat and back made of split pieces 
firmly nailed on. The two parts are fastened 
together with carriage bolts. When finished the 
wood is thoroughly coated with linseed oil. A 
chair like this will last for many years if put away 
during the winter ; the ability to fold it allows it 
to be stored in a very small space. 
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Home Topics, 


BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
tgecsee 
JENNIE JUNE’S AMERICAN COOKING BOOK. 

This book is doubtless familiar to many “to 
whom these presents may come.”” Others, who are 
interested in recipes, may like to hear something 
about it. I was glad to see the volume at last, ex- 
changing for a little while my copy of Marion Har- 
land’s ‘‘ Common Sense in the Household”? with a 
new neighbor, who had Jennie June’s book. In 
some respects this may be the better book. I 
faney that its author understands more clearly than 
Marion Harland the connection between cooking 
and health. Both books contain much interesting 
matter upon general subjects relating to domestic 
economy. This edition of “‘ American Cookery ” 
was published in 1869, and I am not aware of any 
later one. In a preface to the new edition the 
author acknowledges what she believes was an 
error in a previous edition. She now believes that 
it is a mistake to dilute cow’s milk for infant’s 
food. She thinks it better to sweeten the whole 
milk very slightly, and warm it by placing the bot- 
tle in water, which should be gradually heated. 
She says that the child is ‘‘ better nourished on a 
smaller quantity of fluid and is less liable to flatu- 
lence and colic.”” Those who have young babes 
to bring up “‘ by hand,” will do well to experiment a 
little in regard to diluting the milk. Physicians have 
almost unanimously agreed that the ‘milk should 
have from one-fifth to one-half of water added, but 
many mothers have thought that their own experi- 
ence proved the contrary. Remember that it is 
not our chief object to fatten our children, but to 
give them such elements of nutrition as-will pro- 
duce a steady natural growth, and keep them con- 
tented and good-natured and free from disease. 
Jennie June also recommends prepared barley as 
a food for infants. 

This edition contains an added chapter of Sorosis 
recipes, and Favorite Dishes of Distinguished 
Persons. We are told that President Grant is very 
fond of scrambled eggs and fried ham ; while Anna 
Dickenson ‘‘ detests everything fried—fried pota- 
toes, fried eggs, or fried mush—while fried beef- 
steak, such as housekeepers in the West are often 
heathenish enough to serve strangers, has power to 
drive her to pull her hair out of curl.” 

Alas! But why say ‘‘ housekeepers in the West’ ? 
No, I thank you! I do not wish for any of Olive 
Logan’s veal cutlets in curl papers, though she is 
welcome to cut note paper into heart shapes, oil it, 
and place her cutlets in it, to make believe they 
have been fried together, if time hangs heavy on 
her hands or if she needs such amusement. In fact, 
this chapter may be a little silly, but the book isa 
good one, as recipe books go. 

In a chapter on “ General Principles of Cooking,” 
the author says that the object of cooking is to 
make food healthful and palatable ; that the best 
food requires the simplest preparation ; that clean- 
liness is the first cardinal principle; that the gen- 
eral rule is to cook long and slowly; that the flesh 
of grown animals is more healthful than the flesh 
of quite young ones; that fresh meats are always 
better than salted or smoked meats; that “the 
natural order in cooking meats is first to broil, 
second to boil, third to roast, fourth to stew, fifth 
to bake, and sixth to fry—and.never to fry so long 
as there is another method left ;”’ that to retain 
the juices of meat, strong heat should- be suddenly . 
applied, so as to close the pores at once, but to ex-' 
tract the juices, as for soup or broth, heat up gradu- 
ally; that the distinct flavor.of each article of food 
should be retained, for mixtures which make all 
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dishes taste alike-are dyspepsia-breeding as well as 
appetite-killing ; and that food for the well is bet- 
ter than physician for the sick. 

NEW FASHIONS FOR WOMEN. 

They say that our fashions for feminine garments 
have long sprung from a very impure source, hence 
they have been senseless and demoralizing in every 
way. The fast women of France have led us long 
enough, and a new era has already begun. Few 
women, comparatively, have any idea of the ex- 
cellent work for humanity that the women’s clubs 
are doing. They seem to have the real welfare of 
women at heart, and have entered earnestly upon a 
practical work of the utmost importance—dress- 
reform! In Boston and in New York, and in some 
other cities East and West, the women of the best 
intellectual culture and social standing, authors, 
artists, physicians, teachers, lecturers, and wives 
of eminent men, have set to work to invent the 
most healthful and comfortable articles of dress 
for women, and to secure their adoption. The 
ignorance of women generally, of the first prin- 
ciples of healthy living, stands chiefly in the way ; 
so lectures on physiology, with especial reference 
to dress, are to be given free to women and to 
school-girls, By and by, we are to have tracts upon 
the subject scattered through the country. The 
Dress Committee of the New England Women’s 
Club seek to make the changes in woman’s dress 
as unobtrusive as possible. They begin with the 
under-garments. Those of the old style, which 
they utterly condemn, are the chemise and the 
corset. Those they entirely abandon. The prin- 
ciples which they attempt to carry out are these— 
perfectly free action. for the, vital organs, thus 
abolishing all tight-fitting waists and all tight 
bands around the waist; an equalizing of the heat 
of garments over the entire body, thus lessening 
the amount of cloth worn over the lower part of 
the body, and increasing it upon legs and arms; a 
reduction of the weight of the clothing by making 
skirts as few and light as possible ; the supporting 
of all clothing from the shoulders, by attaching 
skirts to waists or suspenders. 

The garments already devised, which embody 
these principles, are the Chemiloon and the Gabri- 
elle underskirt, The first is made of flannel or 
cotton, a long-sleeved waist and drawers in one, 
covering the person from waist to ankles. Outer 
drawers may be buttoned to these. The stockings 
drawn over the long drawers fitting at the ankle, are 
fastened with safety pins or with buttons on the 
drawers. Nogarters are allowed, because these hin- 
der the circulation of the blood. The Gabrielle un- 
derskirt is made of white cotton usually, gored from 
shoulder to hem, after the plain gabrielle pattern 
rather loosely fitting, and sufficiently short and 
scant. The outer skirts button upon it, so arrangod 
that one band does not lie over another. Ifa hoop 
is worn, (and this is reeommended, as it keeps the 
folds of the skirts from clogging the limbs in walk- 
ing, and holds the tops of the other skirts so as to 
prevent undue heating of the pelvis and spine) there 
should be a stout button hole in the middle of the 
back of the hoop-band, to fasten upon a strong but- 
ton on the back seam of the underskirt waist. On 
each side of this button-hole place the buttons for 
holding common suspenders, placing the front 
buttons just over the firm side terminations of the 
upper hoops. This brings the suspenders back 
under the the arms, so that they do not interfere 
with the bust. The balmoral may rest upon this 
hoop, with a binding made in semicircular shape, 
so as to lie upon the skeleton below its binding. 

For outer dress the plain gabrielle pattern is 
recommended, not too full in the skirt, and lightly 
trimmed if trimmed at all. This for the house 
dress; and an added polonaise or overskirt and 
short sack for the street. 

Thus do the educated American women advise 


us to dress, and their recommendations are worthy © 


of good heed. In cold weather more than one 
pair of chemiloons at a time is advised, one per- 
haps of flannel and one of cotton, or two of wool 
e comfortable. All hail the ehemiloon! say 

that I am not the only obscure 











utterly condemmed by the N. E. Woman’s Club 
long ago, for long-sleeved and high-necked shirts, 
and who never has worn the other instrument of 
torture. 

WARMED-OVER POTATOES 

Because only a few potatoes were left from 
dinner, that is no reason why they should be thrown 
in the cow’s pail. Peel them if not done already, 
and bake them over in theoven. Or slice them 
and warm them with bread—which is even better 
than potatoes warmed alone. This is the way. 
Put bread crumbs soaking in milk upon the stove. 
When hot add the sliced or chopped potatoes with 
salt, and stir all well together till thoroughly 
heated or cooked. Then season as you wish with 
a little butter or cream. 

THICKENING. 

It makes.a deal of difference with your cooking, 
how you stir up sauce thickening for gravy or pud- 
ding. You use flour or starch of some kind, mixed 
with water or milk, Wet the flour with very 
little water or milk, and beat thoroughly together 
till every lump disappears, then thin with more 
water or milk and beat well again. Let the milk or 
whatever is to be thickened, be actually boiling, 
and stir as fast as possible while you slowly add 
the thickening, beating rapidly for two or three 
minutes. This makes the gravy or custard wonder- 
fully light and foamy, especially if there are beaten 
eggs in the compound. If you try to mix a little 
flour with a good deal of water, you will have a 
long hard siege in getting out the lumps. Salt 
should be added before the thickening goes in. 


Tue Use or Dry Yeast.—Some excellent kinds 
of dry yeast may be purchased at our groceries. I 
said once that these cakes were so slow in rising.if 
mixed at once with the sponge that they were 
chiefly useful for raising new yeast. ‘Not long 
afterwards I found that this slowness to rise (or to 
start to rise) gave them great value for summer 
use, when it seemed desirable, as it usually does, 
to do the baking early in the morning. Bakers’ 
yeast, or any kind of quick, soft yeast, is so apt to 
sour before morning on a hot summer night, that 
a slower kind of yeast is often preferable. I have 
found it perfectly safe to mix my bread sponge be- 
fore dark in summer, stirring in the yeast-cake as 
soon as it was soaked soft in a little warm water, 
and have never had bread mixed with this yeast 
become sour during the night or while waiting for 
me in the morning. I am confident that I know 
sour dough when I smell it or taste it, as many 
house-keepers certainly do not. Else why do they 
make sour bread week after week, year in and year 
out? Or why do they persist in regularly putting 
in soda as a necessary step in the process of 
bread-making ? 

Those who make dry yeast for themselves should 
be very careful not to let it get sour while drying. 
It should be dried rapidly in a good, cool, drying 
wind. It is unsafe to dry it in the sunshine or by 
the stove, lest it may sour from excess of heat. It 
should be mixed with a good deal of corn-meal, 
and then made into small thin cakes, or—better 
still, I think—dropped in small crumbs upon a 
board to dry. Any kind of good, lively, soft yeast 
may be mixed with meal and make dry yeast. 
In winter it is best to put the dry yeast, soaked in 
warm water, rising in a bowl of flour and warm 
water batter three hours before setting the sponge. 
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Homes and How to Make Them. 
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The above is the attractive title of a work by E. 
C. Gardener, and published in elegant form by J. 
R. Osgood & Co. This is not, strictly speaking, an 
architectural work, though it has much to say about 
architecture ; it isa series of letters from persons 
about to build houses of their own, to their friend, 
who is an architect, and the architect’s replies. 
The correspondence is bright and pointed, and on 
the one side shows the difficulties and doubts be- 
setting the intending builder, and on the other the 





woman, who quietly discarded one of the garments, removal of these troubles by advice and 5 
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tions. The book is characterized by grea 
a and if one contemplates building 
remodeling an old house, the perusal i 
will afford any useful hints, and set ee 
of the reader in the right direction. An exizact : 
two from the book will give an idea of its st “4 
and perhaps be of use in themselves, The oe * 
pleads for to 
ABUNDANT SUNSHINE; 

oH area of windows in the first place, and then 

eir freedom from obstruction by blinds and shut- 
ters. We have been long in doubt if carpets haye 
not, on the whole, done quite as much harm ag 
good. A few years ago we visited a house, the lad 
of which had long been noted for the number ba 
beauty of her window plants; on the occasion Te- 
ferred to, after asking about the rest of the houge- 
hold, we inquired as to the plants; the lady apolo- 
getically told us that a few months ago they had 
newly carpeted theirrooms, and not wishing to fade 
the carpets by the light necessary for the plants 
these were given up. Here, instead of a cheerful 
parlor, with its windows filled with plants, the nat- 
ural flowers were banished, and shutters closed, all 
that the miserable caricatures of flowers ina car. 
pet might not lose any of their unnatural bright- 
ness. Our author pleads for sunlight, not for 
plants, but for the comfort and well-being of the 
household. He says: ‘“‘Let your doors and win- 
dows be wide, and your roof be high. A-wide door 
is far more convenient than a narrow one, usually 
much better in appearance ; and for the windows— 
when shall we learn the unspeakable worth of the 
bountiful light of heaven? Does Mrs. John com- 
plain that the sunlight will fade her carpets? Let 
them fade, and know of a truth that all the colors 
of all the carpets of all the looms that ever 
throbbed, are not worth to the civilized mortals 
who tread the dust-containing fabrics, one single 
hour. of unobstructed sunshine. Is it that our 
deeds are evil that we seem to love darkness rather 
than light; or is it through our ignorant exclusion 
of this glorious gift ‘offspring of heaven first 
born,’ that we are left to wander in so many dark- 
some ways? Be generous did I say? rather try to 
be just to yourself.’’—In his advice to build the 
roof high, the author has in mind that which mod- 
ern architecture ignores, To our notion the chil- 
dren of the present day are deprived of one of 
their choicest rights. How cana child ever look 
back with pleasure upon its early home if it had no 
garret? Writers lament that there are no children 
nowadays, that there is no intermediate state be- 
tween infancy and young ladies and gentlemen. 
An evolutionist would, we think, have little diffi- 
culty in tracing this precocity to 

HOUSES WITHOUT GARRETS. 

Here is what the author of ‘‘ Homes and how to 
make them,” says: ‘‘ You will lose too, under the 
flat roof, the roomy garret of the old high-roofed 
houses. These have for me a wonderful fascina- 
tion. Whether the rain upon the shingles, the 
mingled fragrance of seeds and drying herbs, the 
surprising bigness of the chimney, the mysteries 
hidden in the worm-eaten chests, the almost saint- 
ly charm of long-unused spinning-wheels, crumb- 
ling mementoes of the patient industry of former 
generations, or the shine of the stars through the 
chinks in the shrunken boards, the old garret and 
all its associations, are among the ‘long, long 
thoughts.’ Isometimes doubt whether the modem 
conveniences we are so fond of proclaiming, are 
really an equivalent to the rising generation for 
this happiest of play-rooms, this store-house of 
heir-looms, this silent but potent tie that binds us 
to the life, the labor, and the love of the past. Let 
there be light too in this upper story. Spinning 
spiders and stinging wasps are not half so terrible 
to the children who will make a half-way paradise 
of the garret, as the darkness that is covered by an 
unlighted roof.’”-—While we have found much to 
commend in this work, we must express our sur- 
prise that the author, who is so generally accurate 
in treating of ventilation, should speak of carbon- 
ic-acid as carbon. This he does more than once, 
and should hasten to rectify. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


tts ™~ 
About the Dog Carlo. 
BY MARY TREAT. 


Carlo was a lost or forsaken dog, and he appealed to 
my sympathies so strongly, that I begged he might be 
allowed to remain with us. He was a mongrel, not 
handsome, yet with a soft, silky coat, and intelligent 
looking eyes. There was nothing remarkable about him 
except his strong affection and devotedness, and his 
love of bright colors, especially scarlet, or any of the 
bricht shades of red. My attention was first drawn to 
his love of colors, by his seeming admiration of a bed of 
bright colored flowers, (Phlox Drummondii), in which red 
strongly prevailed. He would stand or lie by these 
flowers apparently in rapt admiration for a long time 
together, never stepping on the bed, nor lying on the 
flowers. The evident pleasure he took in the red flowers, 
led me to experiment with him, and I found it was only 
a mass of color that attracted him, a small cluster of 
flowers he paid no attention to, but a large, bright 
bouquet, he admired. And it was the same in dress; a 
red shaw] that I sometimes wore, was his special delight, 
while a red ribbon he paid little or no attention to. 
When preparing for a walk, he would look at me inquir- 
ingly, if I took a black or gray wrapper, he showed no 
interest, but let me change it for red, and I had his 
mostdecided approval, he would gambol and frisk about 
me, evidently so much more delighted to accompany me, 
now that I was in this presentable costume! 

So little’do we comprehend the artistic taste and 
sagacity of the lower animals, that I might have worn 
that shawl for a long time, had it not been for the 
accident of the Phlox, and never have known why my 
dog was so much more sportive and happy at one time in 
accompanying me in my rambles than at another. 

Carlo from the first formed a strong attachment for my 
pet cat, which was mutual ; he often put his paw over her 
ina caressing way, and she would pur and rub against 
his legs, and she frequently brought game and placed 
before him, which he always magnanimously refused ! 

After a while the cat became mother to two kittens, 
and fora time they seemed to engross all her attention, 
and I feared the strong friendship between my pets had 
ceased, until I saw the cat at her old tricks again, purring 
about Carlo; but now she seemed to have an object in 
view, she would rub against his legs and then start off 
a short distance, looking back as if she expected him 
to follow, and he did follow a little way, but finally he 
laid down, as if in despair to comprehend what she 
wanted. The cat now disappeared, and after a short 
time returned with one of her pretty, plump kittens in 
her mouth, and laid it down before him. Upon this 
Carlo got up and gazed at it with an astonished look, and 
then ventured to put his nose toward it; this aroused 
the indignation of the kitten, and it spit and struck at 
him like a little fury, and Carlo walked away abashed, 
whereupon the cat brought the kitten to me, seemingly 
disheartened with her attempt at an introduction to 
Carlo, who watched me closely while I fondled it, with a 
jealous look that I never saw manifested toward the 
mother. 

Carlo was on the best of terms with all the dogs of 
the neighborhood. I am inclined to think he was too 
much of a coward to attack a dog of his own size, and 
was too good natured tosnarl at one less than himself. 
When meeting a dog of his acquaintance larger than 
himself, and sometimes one about his own size, he acted 
precisely like Mr. Darwin's dog, of which he says: 

“‘T formerly possessed a large dog who was not at all 
afraid to fight with other dogs; but a wolf-like shepherd 
dog in the neighborhood, though not ferocious and not 
so powerful as my dog, had a strange influence over him. 
When they met on the road my dog would run to meet 
him, with his tail partly tucked in between his legs and 
hair not erected; and then he would throw himself on 
the ground, belly upward. By this action he seemed to 
mete plainly than by words: ‘Behold, I am your 
slave.’’ 

It was next to an impossibility to set Carlo to drive 
any animal that belonged to the farm, except chickens, 
he would always drive them from the lawn, and soon 
learned to do it of his own accord, but never interfering 
with, nor chasing them outside of the lawn. But he 
always drove strange cattle or hogs, and if the latter 
showed fight, he could be quite savage. 

One day two small white pigs escaped from their 
quarters and came on to the lawn, and in vain I urged 
Carlo to drive them off; he started down to them quick 
enough, and to my surprise the pigs recognized him as 
an old friend, and commenced playing with him, and a 
wild frolic they had. After watching them a while, I 
scolded, and urged Carlo to drive them off. He would 
then pretend to try to drive them, barking and frolicking 
about them, and looking back at me in a comical way, 
as much as to say, “ See, I capt make them go} Re 








“——_ 


On relating this to one of the family, he informed me 
that Carlo had a regular frolic every day with the pigs, 
(which were kept in a large field), and sometimes the old 
ones joined in the play. 
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Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

The initials and finals form two cities in the State of 

Massachusetts. 

. A musical instrument. 

. One of the United States. 

A tool. 

A number. 

A bird. 

. A girl’s nickname. Write WEBSTER. 
Dramonvd Puzz1e. ; 

1, Always seen in battle. 2. Aunit. 3.Acolor. 4.A 
city. 5. Amountain. 6. Tomar. 1% Ariver. 8. Quan- 
tity. 9. A quarter of a half. 

The center letters, horizontal and perpendicular, form 
a mountain. Nr. 

Cross-Worp. 
My first is in heaven but not in earth, 
My next is in value but not in worth, 
My third is in light but not in dark, 
My fourth is in fire but not in spark, 
My fifth is in spring but not in fall, 
My sixth is in boat but not in yawl, 
My seventh is in ink but not in paper, 
My eighth isin candle but not in taper, 
My ninth is in June and also in May, 
My whole is a saint, or so they say. Motty. 
SQUARE WORD. 
1, Afish. 2. Acountry. 3. Quiet. 4. A girl’s name. 
A. L. Frep. 
ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC, 
HAR)BOCSEKL(LOCB 
BLOH 


> OT ge 2 pe 


COAE 
CCHH 


LHCE 
LEKL 


SAL 
HAR 


Lsc W.S.H., dr. 
’ PI. 
Ekta teh peads fo cavernspeere, 
Gid het delfi fo sporgers iwed, 
Reevy brontubs dwee fo fatcoin 
Rowry tou dan cats sadie. 
Frank A. MURTHA, 


ANAGRAMS, 
1. Cast me a Modoc, 6. Troop in Paris, Pa. 
2. Banns settle him. %. O! a troop is printed. 
8. I bless pain, Ned. 8. A rain-storm font. 
4, Aired tents. 9. A fusil coal. 
5. Sprite scene. 10. Rats’ membranes. 








ARITHMOREMS, 
1.—66500. 6.—40500. 
2.—%500500. %.—1150111. 
3.—10050014. 8.—8000500. 
4,—130025010. 9.—090015010. 
5.—1505005550. 10.—200050010. 


SUNKAKU. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


. Iam composed of 14 letters : 
My 6, 2, 8, is what every boy is. 
My 9, 10, 4, 3, is an article of furniture. 
My 8, 4, 12, 13, 5, is an animal. 
My 1, %, 14, belongs to a fish. 
My 2, 11, 1, is a pronoun. 
My whole is a name with which you are all familiar. 
C. B. Esrss. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE OCTOBER NUMBER, 
DovusitE Acrostic.—Sacramento, Shenandoah. 


St. ThomaS 
A- — -H 
C- offe -E 
R- ave -N 
A- nn -A 
M- our -N 
E-meral -D 
N- cosh -O 
T- heres- A 
o- — -H 


Noumenricat Entema.—Atlantic Ocean. 
Meracram.—Chinchilla: in which may be found ! two 
c’s (two seas), 2 two I’s, * chin, 4 inch, ® hin, * chinch, 





7 China, 8 ill, ® hill, 1° la, 12 chill, 1 hai, apd ** in, 





2 


Pi.—The path that leads to fortune too often passes 
through the narrow defiles of meanness, which a man of 
exalted spirit can not stoop to tread. 


Cross-worp.—Farming. 
CoNCEALED CAPEs.—1. Ann, 2. Malm. 3. Race. 4. 
Roca. 5. Romaine. 6. May. 1%. Orange. 


TRANSPOSITIONS.—1. Hero, hoer. 2. May, yam. 3. 
Peon, pone. 4. Dean, Dane. 5. Kiln, link. 


CHARADE.—Rupec (rue—pea). 
Diamond PuzzuE.—Chicago. 


Q 
Rita 
PH Um 
SQrParxWea 
HAPAay 
n2aQka 
° 


Worp-Squarz.— 


Send communications for the Puzzle Box to Aunt Sue, 
Bow 111, P. O., Brooklyn, N. Y., and not to 245 Broadway. 
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Aunt Sue’s Chats. 


Erriz 8. W., wants to know the origin of the saying, 
“robbing Peter to pay Paul.” In the time of King 
Edward the Sixth, of England, his ministers and cour- 
tiers appropriated a large part of the lands belonging to 
St. Peter’s church, at Westminster. The people were 
indignant at the robbery, and to reconcile them, a portion 
was set apart to pay for repairing St. Paul’s church, and 
80 the people talked about robbing Peter to.pay Paul, 
until the phrase became proverbial. 

G. W. Tomirxson.—That is an old jc “can @ man 
keep his feet dry when he hag a creak in his boots?'” 
but I wonder no one has suggested that;heshould get 
pumps. 

Euma.—You may improve the cane-bottom chairs very 
much, by washing the seats with hot soapends and. pnt- 
ting them in the air to dry quickly; it: whitens.and 
tightens them. 

Lutv.—I never like to pronounce judgment upon.a 
case without hearing ‘‘ both sides.of-the story,” and I 
have not heard your teacher’s side; but why keep 
dwelling on the ‘thorns that accompany the roses,’* 
why not be glad that roses accompany the thorns ? 


Mary L. Bartiett wants to know “If lobster’s claws 
really grow again after they are broken off.” I don’t 
know, Mary dear, from my own personal observation, 
but naturalists say they do, and that in three weeks a 
leg or claw is replaced by one nearly as farge and strong 
as the one lost. In finding out that fact for your edifica- 
tion, I read what astonished me more than the new 
growth of a lost member, and that was that lobsters like 
raw oysters for their dinner, and in order to get at them, 
they watch till the oyster opens its shell, then pop a 
stone in, so that the oyster can not shut itagain. Where- 
upon the lobster, so this account says, eats the oyster, 
(without pepper or vinegar). I was not astonished at 
their liking a raw oyster, but at their gumption of get- 
ting a stone to wedge open the oyster-shell. 

Frank.—A very neat little ‘‘ trick,” is to tell whether 
a person holds an odd or even number of pennies (but- 
tons, beans, or what not) in the right or left hand. Give 
a person an odd number of beans, say niue, eleven, thir- 
teen, or fifteen ; tell him to hold an odd number in one 
hand and an even one in the other; ask him to multiply 
the contents of the right hand by three, five, seven, nine, 
or eleven, (always an wneven number,) to multiply those 
in his left hand by two, four, six, eight, ten, or twelve ; 
let him tell you the product of the whole. Should it be 
an even number, it proves that the even number is in the 
right hand; if the sum total be odd, the odd number is 
in the right hand. 











EXAMPLEs. 
Right on if hand.| Right — ~~ hand. 
2 8 2 
18 18 21 i2 
18 12 
36 39 


Instead of one person holding all the beans, they may 
be divided between two, the performer mentally distin- 
guishing them as right and left ; try it. 


F. L., asks if I ‘know any words containing all the 
vowels.” Yes, lots of them. ‘‘ Abstemiously,” and 
“ facetiously,” contain the vowels in their proper order. 
In the following they all occur, but irregularly: Authori- 
tatively, consequentially, disadvantageously, encourag- 
ingly, efficaciously, instantaneously, importunately, men- 





h @aciously, nefariously, precariously, pertinaciously, sac- 
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religiously, simultaneously, tenaciously, unintentionally, 
tnobjectionably, unequivocally, undiscoverably, vexa- 
tiously, and unquestionably many others. 
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Making Himself at Home. 


Of all animal pets there is none that boys and girls 
like better than rabbits, especially the white ones. Men 
who raise rabbits generally like other kinds, such as 
the monstrous fellows with lop-ears, which make one 
think that the starch was left out when they were wash- 
ed, or those from-Madagascar or some other far-off coun- 
try, very expensive, but very ugly. Rabbits are not very 
intelligent, but they are so tame and go little trouble that 
all young folks like them. By so little trouble is meant 
that they are easily taken care of, but if the rebbits happen 
to get out into the garden, where they can have a frolic 
of a moonlight night, there will be “ trouble’? enongh in 
the morning. Many like rabbits that are black, or brown, 
or of other colors, but none look so nice and clean as the 
white ones. How long and pretty their ears are; you 
perhaps think they are only intended as handles by which 
to lift the anima}, but that is not the case; the rabbit has 
neither claws nor teeth that will do much in fighting, so 

_the animal for its safety depends upon running, and it 
: ‘ifs ears so long, for the reason that the wolf in the 
Little Red Ridinghood, “all the better to hear, 

ar.” Y ‘little pet rabbits can show yon one of 
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the many ways in which the Creator has made animals 
fitted for the conditions in which they live, and if He 
did not give the rabbit the power to fight its enemies, He 
gave it very swift legs, and quick-hearing ears to tell it 
when to use them. Just look at the beautiful thin ears 
as the sunlight shines throngh them, and see the veins 
and arteries. How funny the little fellows nibble, and 
how they seem to enjoy eating—indeed that is about all 
the fun they seem to have. Perhaps you think that the 
little brown rabbit, that every one of you who has been 
much in the country knows, is just the same as your 
pets, only wild ; we have no proper rabbit in this coun- 
try ; all those wild ones that are called rabbits, are hares. 
You would like to know the difference, well, there is not 
a very great one, the main thing is that hares never make 
burrows, while the rabbits do. In Europe, where they 
are wild, they make regular underground villages, or 
warrens as they are called. Perhaps you donot know 
that the white rabbits, pink-eyed, yon admire so much, 
are in their wild state gray or some other color, and that 
your white ones are albinoes. You will have to go to the 
dictionary for that word, unless it is explained here. It 
often happens that animals that are naturally dark color- 
ed, have now and then young that have white hair and 
pink eyes. White mice, which are sometimes kept as 
pets, are albinoes, and so are white rats; blackbirds, 
sometimes have albinoes, and so do crows, and other 
birds that are usually dark colored; men and wo- 
men, even Africans, are sometimes albinoes, and have 

















white silky hair and weak pink eyes. We have said 
so much about the real rabbits, that the picture is 
almost forgotten, but there is one curious thing we must 
tell about one of our wild rabbits, or rather hares: We 
said that the rabbit was given long ears for its safety; 
this hare lives far north, where the winters are long and 
the snow is on the ground for many months. In summer 
its modest brown coat is so much like the ground, that a 
prowling wolf or fox could not see it a great way off, but 
if the animal should run upon the snow, its brown color 
could be seen at a great distance. Now what do you 
suppose this hare does? Just as you would do if you 
wished to hide on the snow, it dresses from top to toe in 
pure white. It is not right though to say that the hare 
does it, for the animal could not help itself, but the good 
Father who cares for even the hares away upon the 
arctic snows, so made this animal that its coat will 
change with the season. Isn’t that quite as strange as 
some of the wonder stories? But the picture. We have 
had a good laugh over it, for the artist has given so much 
expression to these usually rather stupid animals. Evi- 
dently the central dark rabbit is a new comer ; when he 
was put with the rest he seemed to be very bashful, but 
now he is making himself quite at home, and is getting 
on the best of terms with the white one. The father of 
the family is astonished at the impudence of the new 
comer, and evidently thinks, ‘*‘ Well, this chap is making 
himself at home.’ And the fellow at the left, how 


| jealous he looks at the familiar new comer! 
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Life Insurance. 

Among the many considerations which give the 
subject of life insurance a claim on our attention, 
is its bearing on the most sacred obligations of 
humanity. By the decree of Divine Providence, 
every head of a family is bound to provide for the 
maintenance of the members of his own house- 
hold. The husband must support and cherish her 
who, at the altar, was given his care. The father 
must provide for the maintenance and education of 
those who, through him, have received their being. 
The laws of society require this; the laws of 
nature suggest it; the laws of religion commend 
it; the common sentiment of mankind insists 
upon it. 

Every man is bound to secure, as far as lies in 
his power, the support of those whom he has been 
instrumental in bringing into the world. Thus, 
while the father lives, he owes his toil to them. 
For their sakes, he must be content to ‘‘rise up 
early, and late retire to rest, and eat the bread of 
carefulness.”” In all the wide world, there is no 
one to whom he rightfully can transfer this respon- 
sibility; and it is a responsibility which no one, 
possessed of the true feelings of a man, wishes to 
be rid of. Toil is sweet when itis performed for 
those whom one loves, and who, in love, are 
dependent on his care. But human life hangs by a 
slender thread. The strong arm: of the bread 
winner is liable at any time to fail those who are 
dependent upon it for support. The father can 
have no security that his life shall be prolonged till 
his helpless flock shall no longer need his labors. 
Is there no duty laid upon him in view of a con- 
tingency of this sort? Is not every household 
head bound most sacredly to make provision, as far 
as possible, against the evils which his death might 
entail on his dependents ? 

The duty of life insurance is therefore plain. 
The only question is: Where shall it be obtained ? 
If more than a quarter of a century of honorable 
dealing; if ample assets, distinguished success, 
good management, and exceeding popularity—if 
these are indications, or tests, of the proper com- 
pany to insure in, the United States Life Insurance 
Co., of this city, may safely appeal to either, or to 
all of them. 








Yourtu’s PuBLicaTion.—For nearly half a century the 
Youth's Companion, of Boston, has been published. It was 
started in 1827, and is to-day one of the brightest and most 
vigorous papers with which we are acquainted. 










A KEY MAT. And Not 
WILL WIND ANY WATC PW car Out. 


For sale by Watchmakers. By mail, 50 cents. Circulars 
free. J. 8. BIRCH, 87 Maiden Lane, New York. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & 00. 
ORGANS & MELODEONS, 


The Oldest, Largest and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
United States. 


54.000 


LNow in use. 








No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
gar” Send for Price-Lists. 
Address BUFFALO, N. Y. 


A SILVER TIP 


Adds Five Cents 
TO THE COST OF A SHOE, 
and $1 to its value. 


MONE MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
tid 








Key Check Outfits. Catalogues and full par- 
arsfree. 8. M.Spencer, 117 Hanover st., Boston, Mass, 





9200 Piano, Circulars free, U,8.Piano Co. 810 B’dway, N.Y. 


Waltham Watches. 


HOWARD & CO., No, 222 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
continue to send - Waltham Watches 6 Express or 
Mail to any part of the Country, no matter how remote, 
without any risk to the purchaser. Having sold Waltham 
Watches on this plan for the last six years, their customers 
are numbered by thousands, and trom almost every county 
in the Union. In every case the purchaser gets a good, re- 
liable Watch, and full value for the money. Great improve- 
ments have been made during the present year; all grades 
and sizes are now made both as kKey-winders and stem- 
winders. Our new price-list, which is sent free, describes all 
the new Watches with prices of each. rite for it, and 
mention that advertisement was seen in the American 
Agriculturist. Address e 

HOWARD & CO., 222 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
+“ ” e Science of Health, 

A TRIAL TRIP, aPee Class Health Maga- 
zine, at $2 a year, will be sent $ months “‘ on trial” for 25 cts. 
Single numbers, 20 cts. Agents wanted. Great Premium 

ffers. Sewing. Machines at wholesale for subscriptions. 
The Illustrated Phrenological Journal, = 3 yours 

cts. 


or single No. 3) cts., sent 3 months ‘on trial,” a 
Try it. S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


IT IS NOT ECONOMY 
To buy a poor Shoe. Try Good 


Cable Screw Wire 


FOR ECONOMY. 











SEND FOR IT! 
BRIGGS & BRO’S 


ILLUSTRATED 


For JAN UARY, will be out about December Ist, containing 
a full list of the 2,500 varieties of 


FLOWER 


VEGETABLE SEED S 


Grown and imported by this celebrated firm, illustrated with 
Four Hundred Engravings, and containing a vast fund of 
horticultural information, alike uscful to the amateur or the 
professional—inailed prepaid to any address on receipt of 25 
cts., not one-third its value; also entitling the sender to the 
three subsequent Numbers, 

t@™ Over 1000 PREMIUMS taken on the product of 
Briggs & Brother’s Seed in one season. 


BRIGGS & BROTHER, ¢r"Chicage, 1. 








PITTSBURGH PA 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers, Pistols, Ammunition, Fish- 
ing Tackle, etc. For Price-list, see page 157, April No. Am. 
Agriculturist, or address, with stamp, 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 
285 Liberty St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FLORAL WORK 





EDDY! COOKMAN!! 
The Methodist, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY AT 
No. 114 Nassau Street, New York. 


TERMS, $3.00 PER YEAR, 
(INCLUDING POSTAGE.) 
CONTAINS TWENTY PAGES EVERY WEEK. 
A Magnificent Engraving or a Splendid 
Chromo given to Every Subscriber. 

Every subscriber to Taz MzTHopIST will be entitled to a 
choice portrait.of the late Rev. T. M. EDDY, D.D., 
or Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, either of which is 
richly worth the subscription price of the paper. Or, if pre- 
ferred, our fine Steel Engraving by Buttre, containing por- 
traits of Wesley and all the Bishops of the M. E. Church. 

The above ENGRAVINGS, or the Chromo of The Ol«t 
Arm-Chair orthe Young Students, are GIVEN 
AWAY, there being no extra charge, except 10 cents for 
mailing expenses. 

@ Those desiring Specimen Copies will be supplied on 
receipt of a two-cent postage stamp, to prepay postage on 
the same. 

G2 CaNVASSERS wanted everywhere, to whon: liberal 
commissions or premiums will be allowed. : 

@ In remitting funds for Subscriptions, send by P. 0. 
Money Order, Registered Letter, or Bank Check, Payable to 

THE METHODIST, 114 Nassau St., N. Y. 








(CIRCULAR.) 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, : 

P. 0. Box 5,509. New York City. 

This is a combination of capitalists to supply the consum- 
ers of Teas throughout the United States on the mutual 
principle. y 

We have experienced agents in all the best districts of 
China and Japan to select Teas especially for our trade. 

We expect every consumer of Teas to render us all the 
assistance they can in carrying out our enterprise, as we 
make a specialty of SUPPLYING CONSUMERS ONLY 
(and allow no middlemen to make any profit on our impor- 
tations), which will enable us to supply them with Teas at 
prices lower than have ever been known, and of those fine 
qualities that seldom reach the interior, being sold only in 
the large cities and among the very wealthy. 

Hoping the consumer will take an interest in our enter- 
prise, and send at once for a circular with full explanations 
of how to proceed to obtain our goods, we remain, 

Most respectfully yours, 


Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., 
No. 8 Church Street, 

P. 0. Box 5,509. New York City. 

Entered, according to Act of ooneem in January, 187!, 


by the Consumers’ Importing Tea Co., in the Oftice of the 
ibrarian of Congress, Washington, D. U. 





Depend on good Seed, 
GOOD CROPS coi sent cot eat: 
ture. So Good Health depends on Right Living, 
and the proper observance of the Laws ot 

in the Science of Health. #2 & year; or. ** 
8 months tor 25 cts. Single numbers, 20 cts, Agents wanter. 


9 WS tanehe 
trial’’ 


oat ier hae Sowing em peng Ly --- ng 
renologica a months, “ on tria! r 50 cts. 
A year, $3. SWELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 





Price Lists, Ingtractions. &ce. 
we Cc 


Ss to 


ASBESTOS ROOFING PAINT. 


A strictly first-class article, superior body, rich color, contains no tar or cheap oils, 
Old Shingle, Tin, and other Roofs can be made water-tight, and rendered serviceable for many years with 
H. W. JOHNS’ Patent ASBESTOS ROOFING PAINT and ASBESTOS CEMENT. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING, FOR STEEP OR FLAT ROOFS, IN ALL CLIMATES, 


ASBESTOS PAINTS, all colors, for general purposes, in cans, kegs, and barrels. 
ASBESTOS BOILER FELTING, Sheathing and Lining Felts, general Roofing Materials. &, 
These materials are prepared ready for nse. and can_be easily applied Df My one. Send for Descriptive yep 
IBERAL INDUCEMENT ERA ERS. 
UTION.—The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing or using any materials for the above or similar 
purposes, purporting to contain ASBESTOS, unless they bear our name and date of patents. 


Patentés an ole pp *nntctarer, | H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


MERCHANTS and DEAL 





number handsomely illustrated. Every Farmer and Breede: 
read it. TERMS.-¥2.15 ner year, iectediag. postage, 
elegant Cattis Picture, 24x90, For $1 extra, a 





SPECIMENS FREE. 


National Live-Stock Journal, 3m 


The only first-class paper in the United States devoted exclusively to Live-Stock. A large 36-page monthly, eve 


d every person owning a horse. pig, cow, or sheep, shoul 
reduction to Clubs and Agents. For 50 cents extra an 


hromo, exe of Goldsmith Maid. — 
Address, GEO. W. RnUsT & CO., OHICAGO, ILLS, 
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published. 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY .—The January number is 
just out, and contains over 100 pages, 500 engravings, with descrip- 
tions of more than 500 of our best Flowers, and of all our leading 
Vegetables, with fall and plain Directions for Culture. 

The Guide is elegantly printed, a model of typographical beauty, on 
the choicest tinted paper,‘and the engravings are of the finest char- 
acter. It is the most useful and beautiful work of the kind in the world. 





The other numbers are published in March, June, and August, mak- 
ing a book of over 200 pages, and all for 25 cents a year, includ- 
ing a beautiful colored lithographed Frontispiece. A German edition 
Address 


JAMES VICK, — 
Rochester, N. Y. 




















HE COMPANION aims to be afavorite in every family— 
looked for eagerly by the young people, and read with 
interest by the older. Its purpose is to interest while it 
amuses: to be judicious, practicable, sensible, and to have 
really permanent worth, while it attracts for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors 
some of the most attractive writers in the country. Among 
these are: 

J.T. Trowbridge, 
Edward Eggleston, 
Louisa M. Alcott, 
Rebecca H. Davis, C. A. Stephens, 

Ruth Chesterfield, Geo. M. Towle. 

Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very com- 
prehensive in its character. It gives 
Stories of Adventure, Stories of Home and 
Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 

rent Topics, Selections for Decla- 
Historical Articles, mations, 
Biographical Sketch- Anecdotes, Puzzles, 

es Facts and Incidents. 


Dr. I. I. Hayes, 
Rev. W. M. Baker, 
Louise C. Moulton, 


Articles. 
_ Subseription Price, $1.75. This includes the pay- 
_ ment of Postage by the publishers. 
Seud for specimen copies, which will be sent free. Please 
mention what paper you saw this in. 
PERRY, MASON & CO., 
_ 44 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 











ARTHURS 


ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 


Bright, Cheerful, It is on the side of 
Progressive, always |—_—___ ~~; Temperance and 
- : | true Christian mo- 


| 
up to the advancing , t : 
thought of the times, | Sorina to Sener, te 
the HOME MAGA- | condemns’ without 
ZINE takes rank| | fear or favor, and 


with the leading and | | es itself oat ja 

4 | the omes of the 
most influential pe "| People as a power 
riodicals of the day. for good. 


THE GREAT HOUSEHOLD 3*:; 


America, is more thoroughly identified with the People in 
a and Social Life than any other periodical in the 
country. 
DE 

BORAH NORMAN; 225,r0rr 
warp.” A newseriai story By T. S. ArTuuR will be com- 
menced in January. 


“ or, THE CABINS 

FIFTY YEARS AGO; OF THE WEST.” 
By RossELua Rice. These papers will be tresh and new, 
and of unusual interest. 


“THE STORY TELLER,” trincs 


will be unusually rich. Besides an abundance of Short 
Stories, two or three serials will be given Surtag the year. 


BUTTERICK’S Gice'end cntidrens’ dresses arc 
siveeu special arrangement LO Le and “THE IN. 
THE LION IN L VE, TERRUPTE|) 


READER,” two large and splendid premium engravings. 
One of these is sent free to every subscriber. 

a year is the price of “ARTHUR'S ILLUSTRATED 

° HOME MAGAZINE.” Jn clubs; 3 copies for $6; 

6 and one extra to getter up of club $12. 10 and one extra 

$20. §@™" 15 cents must be added to each subscription for 

je ent of postage for the year. Specimen numbers 

5 cents, in currency or postage stamps. 


T. 8 ARTHUR & SON, Philadelphia, Pa 


Five Thousand Good Books 


for sale, at a discount of 80 to 60 per cent from usual prices. 
Our third Great Clearance List sent free. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 


The undersigned offers a quan- 
tity otf Roses, unequaled in p cone 
ity, best market varieties, from 
open ground, 

Hardy Perpetuals, at $15 per 100. 
ge Mont ly and Teas, at $12 per 100, 


Trade-list free on application. 
J. M. KELLER, Florist, 56th St. and 3d Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


W A. COVERT & CO., Produce 
® Commission Merchants, No. 68 Pear! Street, 
New York. “Quick sales and prompt returns.” §2@ d 
for our weekly Prices-current and Marking Plate.% 











The Heraldof Health 


Sept., Oct., Nov., and Dec. numbers free to new 
subscribers for 1875, who send in their names immediately, 


The September number, among other able ar 
tains the following of great interest: a ae 


Reform in Child Education, 


The October number contains: 


The Building of a Good Brain, 


Also: 


Headaches, How to Avoid Them, 


MALADIES CAUSED BY BOOTS AND SHOES, 

Also, Crimping the Hair; Varicose Veins; Salt Rheum; 
Diet for Lean Folks; How to stop the Spread of Typhoid 
Fever; Gloomy Feelings; Insanity ; Dandruff; Dyeing the 
Hair; Baldness; Bad Breath; Periodic Drunkenness ; Fun. 
ny Poems ; Perils of Weakness ; Girls’ Rowing Match; Clean 
Water and Cow's Health; Care of the Eyes, etc., etc, 

The November number contains: 


The Chimoloon, 


with illustrations and directions for making this new and 
healthful article of ladies’ under-clothing—and 50 other ex- 
cellent articles. 

The December number wi!l contain: 


KINGS AND SLAVES OF BUSINESS, 


By JAMES PARTON. 


Stair Climbing and Health, 


By Dr. Gero. E. Smits. 


THE TOOTH-ACHE, 


Gro. Sexton, M.D. 


TOBACCO. 


A nasty, wicked, filthy weed, 
Which does not meet a single need. Etc. 


Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary and its Health Methods; 
Chats on Health with Children; Dry Mouth; Hints on 
Fevers, Natural Method of Treating ; ‘Diet for the Consti- 
pated ; Antibillious Pills; When to Marry; Freckles; Lum- 
bago; Failing Sight; Rupture; False Hair; Pimples; Pain 
in the Stomach ; Consumption, etc., etc. 

In the January number we shall commence a series of 
articles on 


Over-Work and Physiological Bankruptcy, 


and one on 


Care of the Liver, 


and in other respects make it very valuable. 

The HERALD OF HEALTH, siys the Scientific American, 
contains more sensible articles than any magazine that 
comes to our sanctum. 

Terms, $2.00 a year, including your choice of the following 


BOOK PREMIUMS: 
1, The Complete Works of Shakespeare, 


in one large volume, with good type and paper, of over 1000 
pages, and 36 illustrations. The most remarkable instance 
of cheapness we have any knowledge of. 


2. Robinson Crusoe. 


In one beautiful volame, bound in cloth, gilt edges, and over 
600 pages. Every child will be delighted with this offer. 


3. How to Educate Yourself. 


By Gro. Cary EGGLESTON, 
Or, 


4. Manual of Etiquette.. 


By Daisy EYEBRIGHT. 


We will send the HERALD OF HEALTH and all the above 
book premiums, post-paid, for $3.50. Cheaper than wholesale. 


NOTICE.—In all cases send 10 cents additional for pre- 
payment of postage. Samples 15 cents. 


CLUBBING RATES.—We will send the HERALD oF 
HEALTH and any $4 magazine or paper for $5.35, including 
one premium and postage.—The HERALD OF HEALTH, I’re- 
mium, and New York Tribune, for $3.60, postage paid. 
American Agriculturist and one premium, $3.20, post-paid. 

Address WOOD & HOLBROOK, 

13 & 15 Laight St., New York. 


Eating for Strength. 


This work, just ready, is a guide to eating, showing how 
to feed one’s self or children, so as to get the best physical de- 
velopment. It is 4 books in one—Iist, The Science of Eating. 
2nd, Recipes for making healthy food. 8d, Multitudinous 
recipes for wholesome drinks. 4th, 200 questions answered. 
Price, by mail, $1.00, or with HERALD OF HEALTH $2.50. 

NOTE.—Be particular and state what premiums are 
wanted. 





. * 
Hygienic Temperance Hotel, 
13 & 15 Laight Street. 

This well-known house is convenient of access from all 
parts of the city, six lines of horse cars prssing near the 
door. The table is supplied with the lest kinds of food, 
healthfully prepared, special attention being = to breads, 
fruits, farinaceous foods, vegetables, ete. This house is noted 
for its pleasant parlors, and the cheerful, home-like feeling 
which prevails. Connected with the Hotel are Turkish 

Baths, Electric Baths, ete. Circulars free 
WOUD & HOLBROOK, Proprietors. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION Terms (always in advance): 
$1.50 each for less than four copies: Four tonine copies, $1.25 
each: Ten to nineteen copies, $1.20 each: Twenty copies 
and upward, $1 each. 10 cents extra must be forwarded 
with each subscription, for prepayment of postage for 1875. 

Papers are addressed to each name, 
g@™ Either English or German Edition, at these prices. 
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Light — aa Good Pay 


DECEMBER. 


READ OUR 


Premium List. 
New Things, 
Good Things, 
Useful Things, 


cece ee ere e eee eee e ere reese eee eee sess see eeseessenes 
senersesereeee 


+ : That can be obtained without 
:? money and with a little effort by : 





AN YBODY. 


The Publishers of the American Agri- 
culturist present their friends and read- 
ers with their Premium List for 1875, 
full of good things. The experience 
of many years has taught them that 
such offers as are here made, of very 
large returns for a very 
little labor, never fail to be high- 
ly appreciated. 

Now, reader, here is something for 
You. Look over the attractive List of 
Premiums, which you will find in third 
column of this page. There are many 
things among these that you would like to 
possess without having to pay the money 
for them. Here are Pocket Micro- 
scopes, Gold Pens, Revolving Pencils, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Knives and Forks, 
Pocket Knives, Beautiful Toys for the 
Children, Melodeons, Pianos, Sewing 
Machines, Knitting Machines, Books, 
eic., etc., etc. You have only to make 
your choice, and then take hold of this 
pleasant work of getting a club of sub- 
scribers sufficient to obtain it. More 
than Fifteen Thousand Men, 
Women, and Children, in almost all sta- 
tions and pursuits, have successfully 
done this, and at least fifteen thousand 
may do it mow, You may as well be 
one of the fortunate ones, as anybody 





else. It only needs a little enterprise 
and the will—with the wii there will be 
a way. And there can be no better 
time than mow. There is room in 
every neighborhood for several premium 
clubs. Everybody ought to have the 
paper ; its plain, practical information 
will put mongy in most people’s pockets, 
and save multitudes from swindlers, and 
from unprofitable investments of funds 
and time. So while you are aiding to 
push the paper into the people’s hands, 
you are engaged in ‘‘ doing Good as well 
as in Making Money.” 


The American Agriculturist is one of 
the best papers to canvass for in the 
world. Its many beautiful illustrations, 
its interesting and instructive reading 
matter, its Household and Boys and Girls’ 
Departments, its intrinsic value in every 
way, secure hosts of friends wherever it 
is seen and known. Read five extracts 
as specimens from many hundreds of 
persons who have received our Premiums. 


“ June 1, 1874, 

“T am very much pleased with the premiums, 
[Dictionary and Gun], and could sell them now at 
a fair price, but can’t think of parting with either, 
although I am not much of a hunter. My watch 
that I received over two years ago, is an excellent 
time-keeper. I feel encouraged to do more than 
ever for the Agriculturist, if I should live next year.” 


“* June 26, 1874. 
‘Premium [Pocket Rifle] received. Thanks, It 
is beautiful.” 
“ June 24, 1874, 
“Please accept thanks for Carver and Fork, 
which you sent me as Premium for getting a club 
to American Agricuturist. I find them as repre- 
sented—genuine articles.”’ 
‘* October 27, 1874. 
““T received the Premium [Bracket Saw] on the 
24th. I am very much pleased with it, and will 
send names for the Premium No. 25.” 


* October 31, 1874. 

‘“‘T desire to acknowledge the receipt by to-day’s 
express of your magnificent Premiums, Nos. 2 and 
6—a splendid Ice-Pitcher and one dozen Teaspoons 
—and which I have every reason to believe are 
fully equal to your representation (the best triple- 
plate). With thanks for your promptness, I re- 
main yours truly.” 


Now, what has been done by thou- 
sands to their great profit and delight, 
You too may do. TRY IT, 





Explanatory N otes. 


N. B. 


Read and “carefully Note the 
following Items; (a) All subscribers sent by 
one person count, though from several different Post- 
offices. But....@) Tell us with each name or list of 
names sent, that it is for a premium....(c) Send the 
names as fast as obtained, that the subscribers may begin 
to receive the paper at once. You can have any time you 
wish up to next July, to complete your list....(@ Send 
the exact money with each list of names, so that there 
may be no confusion of money accounts....(¢) Old and 
new subscribers all count in premium clubs, but a por- 
tion, at least, should be new names; it is partly to get 
these that we offer premiums to canvassers....(7) Spe- 





cimen Numbers, etc., will be supplied free, as needed by 
canvassers, but they should be used carefuily and eco- 
nomically, and where they will ¢e....(g) Remit money 
in Checks on New York Banks or Bankers, payable to 
order of Orange Judd Company, or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of these is obtainable, Register Money 
Letters, affixing stamps both for the postage and registry ; 
put in the money and seal the letter in the presence of 
the Post-master, and take his receipt for it. Money sent 
in any of the above ways is at ourrisk ; otherwise it is not. 


Table of Premiums. 


[In the following table is given the price of each article, 
and the number of subscribers required to get it free, at the 
regular rates of $1.50 a year, and also at theclub rates of $la 
year.] Descriptive List sent Free to applicants. 


TABLE of Premiumsand Terms || Vumbder 
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Crandall’. ———* 
Crandall’ : Acrobats.................. 
Pocket a Holder ( (ate —_— Co.)$ 1 


Bracket Saw --$1 
3 —* Peoples’ Pump me s Bint)... $0 
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Non-freezing Out-door Pump (do. do.) 
zcelsior, Pocket Microscope ier 
30—Two, “ oken Soup. Bubble Toy Cai 
ty Poe et Soap- le 99 ( 
Bo Ton table A ole Parer spe Goods 
pm rd Apple Corer & 
Family Cherry Stoner (3 
34 Knivce and Forks = Bros. 
—Knives and Forks do. y is 
— Carver and Fork ee do.) 
—French Cook’s Knife , and fecel’ 
B Pocket Tenife tertden ‘Guitery & 0.).. 
9—Pocket Ki do.) . 
O—Pocket Kn nife (ao do.) . 
41—Ladies’ Pocket Knife (do. 4.) 
42—Multum in Parvo Knife (do. do.) : 
43—Garden Lay Ang A pubgalect ni) 
—Automatic ame \y Knitt ‘lachine 
- N. Y. Keni iting Machine eee 
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162 

270 

100 

0 

47 

$20 

1680 

165 

1 80 

! 150 

— Charles Pratt’s Astral Oil Re can, mn, bua) 2 85) 7 

—Cahoon’s Broadcast Seed-sower........ 0 00) 58 

Hand Cultivator & We (Comstock)$ 9 54 

Family Scales (Fairbanks & Co.)......$14 7 

Worcester’s Great Ilust’ed Dictionary$1090|| 18 | 58 

ny oak Volume —r 2 cool “ae 

Any Two Back Volu FS me pe | 

—Any Three do. e 5 if 4 37 

Any Four do. do. do. 3 i} 1 47 

Any Five do. do. 33 17| 54 

Any Six do. do. do. 3 A810 50) 1 61 

5—Any Seven do. do. ° S 3 25'| 21] 68 

66—Any Eight do. do. = $1400}) 23) 7% 

_ h add'l Vol. at same B ney 

69—Highteen Vols. XVI to XXXIII. | ——$31 50}! 42 | 145 

68—Any Back Vol. Agriculturist = SO}... 4 

69—Any Two ‘olumes ~ 00})..... 36 

'70—Any Three do. 50}| 16 | 42 

% —Any Four do. do. le 0 00]; 18} & 

‘Any Five do. do. do. é 12 50); 21-; ZW 

% —Any Six do. do. do. > 5 00}; 24] 8&8 

Any Bight do. do. Go. Bo ool) | sm 

n: . i 5 

; au fing, a0 fieme at 6 ) 3 a. 

ad’l volume at samerate) | & .....:\|.....|- die 

— Mee Vols. XVI to XXXIII. 5 00}; 62 | 192 

3g-7 ~aneiae Mgt ora 0 OO}; 18 | 88 

79-—A $15 tare Sg8i5 00! 241 95 

80—A $20 Library = $20 00)| si as 
81—A $25 Library do. 00}| 38 

82—A $30 Library do. 00}; 44 | 144 

83—A $35 Library do. Sy 00); 50 | 162 

84-—-A Library do. $40 00); 56 | 17 

85—A $45 Library do $45 00|| 62 | 192 

A$5O Library do. EN$0 00) 63 | 207 

87—A $60 sormre . o = $60 bo na on 

ary le S 3975 | 
89—A 36 tare do. J 400 00;| 125 | 360 
90-—A 2 of Good Books. (See Description.)........+4. 


CB very Premium article is mew and of the very 
best manufacture. No charge is made for packing or 
bowing any article in our Premium List. The Premiums, 
Nos, 12 to 18, 22 to 26, 29 and 30, 38 to 43, 
and 59 to 90, inclusive, will each be delivered FREE of 
all charges, by mail or express (at the Post-office or express 
office nearest the recipient) to any place in the United States 
or Territories.— The other articles cost the recipient only the 
freight after leaving the manufactory of each, by any con- 
veyance desired. See note on “* Supplement,” next page. 
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AnlIllustrated Supplement 


containing full descriptions of all our 
Premiums will be sent free to all appli- 
cants. We have not room here for 
the Descriptive List. We ask each of 
our Old Readers to kindly call at- 


tention to this fact, and either to raise a 
club of subscribers, and secure one of 
these useful and valuable Premiums for 
himself, or put some friend or neighbor 
in the way of doing the same. It is 


Light Work for Good Pay. 
Practical 
Floriculture. 


A Guide to the Successful Propagation and 
Cultivation of Fiorists’ Plants. 
By PETER HENDERSON, 
Author of “ Gardening for Profit.” 
Beautifully Wlustrated. Price, Posi-paid, $1.50. 

In this work, which has everywhere become so deservedly 
popular, not only is the whole “ art and mystery ” of propa- 
gation explained, but the reader is taught how to plant and 
grow the plants after they have been propagated. The work 
is not one for florists and gardeners only, but the amateur’s 
‘Wants are constantly kept in mind, and we have a very com- 
plete treatise on the cultivation of flowers under glass, or 
in the open air, suited to those who grow flowers for plea- 
sure as well as those who make them a matter of trade. 
The work is characterized by the same radical common 
sense that marked the author’s “Gardening for Profit,” and 
it holds a high place in the estimation of lovers of 
floriculture. The new edition has been thoroughly revised 





able matter. 

The following are a few of the subjects embraced in the 
latest edition: 

Laying out Flower Garden and Lawn; Designs for 
Grounds and for Greenhouses; Soils for Potting; Cold 
Frames; Hot-Beds; Greenhouses Attached to Dwellings; 
Modes of Heating; Propagation of Plants by Seeds and by 
Cuttings; ‘Culture of the Ros2 and Tuberose; Growing of 
Winter-flowering Piants ; Construction of Bouquets, Baskets, 
etc.; Parlor and Window-Gardening: Wardian-Cases and 
Fefneries; Insects; What Flowers Grow in the Shade; 
Culture of Grape-Vines under Glass; The Profits of Flori- 
culture; How to Become a Florist, etc., etc. 


Play and Profit 


IN MY GARDEN. 


-By E. P. ROE, 
Author of “* Barriers Burned Away,” ete. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 
thor takes us to his garden on the rocky hill-sides in 
ty. b~ of West Point na shows us how av) of it, after 
perience, he evoked a profit of $1,000, and this 
on pastoral made tew labors. .... It 
iterary and skill are mated 
experience and practical good sense. 
8 
’ is as ene as it ie pepatioel. Still he is no 
ses and precision ae If he were writing a manual for 
@ manual fo 
farmer. Indeed few works Fofessedly de- 
aaing & olden carves from the soil 
in ) m the 
eetah =. ¥. Tribune, | % 
charming book, not only by reason o: easant 
for its quiet caieed humor and fund of really use- 


on the subject of rdening.— Boston Gazette. 
side by side with “My Summer ina 


work.— 





































. ¥. Observer. 

ness me learns much of practical 
tion lains just what the reader wishes 
tion Bip =F ad it.—Providence Even- 










table pook.— Cleveland Herald. 

valuable information, and Rives it 
er imaginable.— Detroit Daily Union. 
«2-2 2 © $1.50 
sent post-paid on receipt of 


JUDD COMPANY, 
» Broapwar, New York. 









by the author, and much enlarged by the addition of valu- 





Standard Architectural 


Books for 


Carpenters and Builders. 








Hussey’s National Cottage Archi- 
tecture; or, Homes for Every One. 
—With Designs, Plans, Details, Specifica- 
tions, and Cost; with Working Scale, Draw- 
ings complete, so that Houses may be built 
direct from the book. Adapted to the pop- 
ular demand for practical, handsome, and 
economical homes. Royal Quarto, Six 

« Dollars, post-paid. 


Atwood’s Country and Suburban 
Houses.—lIllustrated with about 150 en- 
gravings. Hints and Suggestions as to the 
General Principles of House-building, Style, 
Cost, Location, etc. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Monckton’s National Stair-Builder. 
—Is a complete work on Stair-Building and 
Hand-Railing. Fully explained and illus- 
trated by large scale diagrams, in two colors, 
with designs for Staircases, Newels, Balus- 
ters, and Hand-Rails. Royal Quarto. Post- 
paid, $6.00. 


Monckton’s National Carpenter and 
Joiner.—A complete work, covering the 
whole science of Carpentry, Joinery, Roof- 
ing, Framing, etc., fully explained and illus- 
trated by large scale diagrams in two colors. 
Royal Quarto. Postpaid, $6.00. 





Woodward’s National Architect.— 
1,000 Designs, Plans, and Details for Coun- 
try, Suburban, and Village Houses; with Per- 
spective Views, Front and Side Elevations, 
Sections, Full Detail Drawings, Specifica- 
tions, and Estimates. Also, Detail Draw- 
ingsto Working Scale, of Brackets, Cornices, 
French Roofs, Sectional and Framing Plans 
of French Roofs, Dormer- Windows for French 
Roofs, Bay-Windows, Verandas, Porches, 
Plaster Finish, Cornices, Ceilings, Hard-wood 
Mantels, and all that is required by a Builder 
to design, specify, erect, and finish in the 
most approved style. One superb quarto 
volume. Post-paid, $12.00 





Woodward’s Cottages and Farm 
Houses.—188 Designs and Plans of tow. 
priced Cottages, Farm Houses, and Out- 
Buildings. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward’s Suburban and Country 
Houses.—70 Desigus and Plans, and nu- 
merous examples of the French Roof. Post. 
paid, $1.50. 





Woodward’s Country Homes.—15 
Designs and Plans, with Description of the 
Manner of Constructing Balloon Frames, 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Woodward’s Graperies and Horti- 
cultural Buildings.—Designs and Plans 
of Hot-Beds, Cold-Pits, Propagating Houses, 
Forcing Houses, Hot and Cold Graperies, 
Green Houses, Conservatories, Orchard 
Houses, etc., with the various modes of 
Ventilating and Heating. Post-paid, $1.50. 


Wheeler’s Rural Homes.—Houses suited 
to Country Life. Post-paid, $2.00. 


Wheeler’s Homes for the People.— 
100 Original Designs, with full Descriptions, 
and Constructive and Miscellaneous Details. 
Post-paid, $3.00. 


Harney’s Barns, Out-Buildings, and 
Fences. — Containing Designs and Plans 
of Stables, Farm-Barns, Out-Buildings, Gates, 
Gateways, Fences, Stable Fittings and Furni- 
ture, with nearly 200 Illustrations. Royal 
quarto. Post-paid, $6.00, 





Eveleth’s School-house Architecture, 
—A new and original work, containing Seven- 
teen Designs for School-houses, Sixty-seven 
Plates with Perspectives, Elevations, Plans, 

Sections, Details, Specifications all drawn to 
working scale, with methods of Heating and 
Ventilation. Large quarto. Post-paid, $6.00, 


Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Al- 
phabets.—Giving examples in all styles, 
together with Maps, Titles, Borders, Meri- 
dians, Ciphers, Monograms, Flourishes, etc., 
adapted for the practical use of Surveyors, 
Civil Engineers, Draughtsmen, Architects, 
Sign Painters, Schools, etc. Post-paid, $3.00. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 245 Broadway, New York. 
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DETAIL, COTTAGE, AND CONSTRUCTIVE 


Containing 76 FULL PLATES, 20 plates more than 


Windows and Window Caps, Doors, Piazzas, Porches, Bay 
Tops, Balconies, Canop 
nts, J ’ Rewels, Architraves, Mantels, Plaster 


ey in , x 
tions and Pians of Modern Designs. for Cottages with De- 


for Stores and Banks; also, Framing for Dwellings, Barns, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 











1874. ] 





Good Books 


ON 


Architecture. 


ad 


ARCHITECTURE, 


before offered in a similar work for Ten Dollars. 
Published under the direction of A. J. BICKNELL. 
Showing a great variety of Designs for Cornices, Brackets, 
and Dormer Windows, Observatories, Towers, Chimney 
i ies, Scrolls, Gable and Sawed Orna- 


tairs, q 1 
cluding Forty-five Perspectives, Eleva- 








ments, Fences, 
Finish, etc., etc 





tails, and Kighteen Elevations of Summer Houses, Villas, 
Seaside Cottages, and Country Houses, together with Four- 
teen Designs for Street and Store Fronts, with Inside Finish 





Exhibition Buildings, Roofs, Bridges, etc., etc., making in 
all a Practtcal Book for Architects, Builders, Carpenters, 
and all who contemplate Building or Remodeling Wood, 
Stone, or Brick Buildings. One Large Quarto V olume, sent 
Free by Mail or Express, on receipt of Price..,....... $10.00, 


CARPENTERS’ and BUILDERS’ 
ASSISTANT, 
And Wood Workers’ Guide, 


By L. D. GOULD, Architect and Practical Builder. 





Containing 23 Plates, fully described ; also, tables of the 
strength of nat ils; technical terms used by carpenters, 
etc.,etc. This is intended to combine all the knowledge 
the workman ires to construct any design in carpentry, 
by a new and y system of lines, reducing the science of 
construction an agreeable and pleasant occupation, 
rather than an unpleasant task. One Syo. volume, bound in 
ClOWS FTC. cccscsis sessberveesesseeeusaccsatcvscee eeeeee $3 


ARCHITECTURE. 


By CUMMINGS & MILLER. 


A Practical Book on Architectural Details; containing 
over One Thousand Designs and Illustrations, showing the 
manner of constructing Cornices, Doorways, Porches, Win- 
dows, Verandas, Railings, French Roots, Observatories, 
Piazzas, Bay-Windows, Cut-Stone Work, various styles of 
Modern Finish, and Street Fronts of Houses, Sores, etc., 
etc. One Large Quarto Volume. Price, post-paid....$10.00. 





Loth’s Practical Stair-Builder. 


A complete Treatise on the Art of Building Stairs and 
Hand-Rails. Designed for Carpenters, Builders, and Stair- 
Builders. Illustrated with Thirty Original Plates. By C. 
EDWARD LOTH, Professional Stair-Builder. One large 
Quarto Volume. Bound in Cloth, Price,..........06+ $10, 





Address 
3ANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 





Every Farmer, 
Every Breeder, 
Every Horse-Owner 


His Own Farrier, 
Send for circulars to 
GOODENOUGH 
HORSE-SHOE, 
Box 3,044, P. 0., N.Y. 


Offices: 34 and 36 
Elizabeth Street. 








FANCIER’S JOURNAL & Week serotst 


200 PIANOS 4 ORGANS, 


Ne 

be sold at lower prices/or cash, or on installments, or 
for rent, in_city or country, during this month, by 
Horace Waters & Son, No. 481 

ever before offered in New York. A spec 
Pianos and Organs to let until ‘he rent money pays 
the price of the instrument. Illustrated cata- 
logues mailed. 
Ministers, Churches, Schools, Lodges, etc. 


w and second-hand, 0/ first-class makers, will 


woneeey, — 


A large discount to Teachers, 





PIANO-FORTE 


Excels all others in Tone and Durability, 


servatory of Music, and are recommended by the Profession 
and the Press throughout the United States 


mention t 


THE PATENT 


ON 





and in Elegance of Finish they 


are Unsurpassed. 
These Pianos are used exclusively in the New York Con- 


Before oe write for Illustrated’ Pamphlet, and 

he Agriculturist. 
ARION PIANO-FORTE CoO., 

No. 5 East 14th Street, New York City. 





TRADE MARK PATENTED. 


‘The best and cheapest Paint in the 
world for Iron, Tin or Wood. For sale by 
the Trade everywhere. PRINCE’S METALLIC 
PAINT CO., Manufacturers, 96 Cedar St., New York. 

CAUTION.—Purchasers and consumers are cau- 
tioned against imitations of our METALLIC PAINT. 
All genuine PRINCE’S METALLIC PAINT will 
bear our name and trade mark.on each and every 
package, Send for a circular, 








BUILDING FELT. 

This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for outside 
work (no tar substances used) and 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
carpetings, etc. Send for circular 
and samples. 

Cc. J. FAY, Camden, N. J. 











Rabbits, Dogs, Song Birds, ete. Send stamp for ‘Specimen 
Copy. JOS. M. WADE, Philadelphia, Pa, 


GENUINE 
Peruvian Guano. 


In Large or Small Quantities, 

_Circulars, containing testimonials, references, and full par- 
ticulars, mailed free on application to 

R. BALCAZAR, 

P. O. Box 129. No. 53 Beaver Street, New York. 


MAYNARD’S BREECH-LOADING 
Combination Rifles and 
Shot-Guns. 


CENTRAL FIRE 
Reloading-Capped Cartridges. Send for 
Price-list with Zarget Illustrations. 


Mass. Arms (Co,, Chicopee Falls, 


Essex Pigs. 


I have very choice, pure-bred Essex Pigs of different ages 
that Iam prepared to sell at reasonable rates. It is a good 
time to buy. Orders promptly filled. Address 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


MAMMOTH BRONZE TURKEY, 


and all leading kinds of Poultry. Also Magie Hogs and 


Cotswold Sheep. Send for Circular Free. 
L. L. REED, Auburn, Geauga Co., O. 

















Pek nm Ducks, illustrated in Sep. Agriculturist, 
Bronze Turkeys, descended from a pair weighing 62 
C.C.R., ind Cotswolds, at low 


lbs. Jersey Cattle, A.1.C.C.1., 11 
prices. Address W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 


COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


For’pure-bred Cotswold Sheep of the choicest kind address 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 








CELEBRATED FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 


GROUND BONE, BONE MEAL, BONE FLOUR. 


The large annual increase of the sales of these Standard 


Fertilizers is the best proof of their merits. The 
dom from adulteration, wit 

tilizing, and the low price at whic 
the interest of every practical farmer to give them a fair trial. 


th every article available for fer- 
hey are sold make it f 


LISTER BROTHERS, 


New York Office, 159 Front St. Factory, Newark, N.J. 


¢#~ Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for Circular. 
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IMPORTANT TO INVENTORS. 


American Agriculturist 


PATENT DEPARTMENT 


In compliance with the request of numerous inven- 
tors, we have organized a 


PATENT DEPARTMENT 
in connection with this office for the transaction of all 
business connected with 


Securing Patents 

in the United States and foreign countries. 
The character for 
Reliability 
which has been maintained by the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST for more than thirty years will be c&refally 
guarded in this as in other departments. 
AU Inventors 

desirous of procuring patents at moderate cost are in- 
vited to forward (express prepaid) a model of their in- 
vention, with a brief description of its working. The 
model should not exceed one cubic foot in dimension. 
Upon receipt of model an opinion as to patentability 


will be given free of charge. . 
Preliminary Haamination 
atthe Patent Office, to determine patenta- 
od bility, will be promptly made for a fee of $5. 
r. Litigation of Patents. 


The services of the best counsel have been 
secured to prosecute or protect before the 
U. 8. Courts and the Patent Office the claims 


of those intrusting their business to this T 


agency. 
Specifications, drawings, engravings, mo- 


dels, and all other appliances furnished at 
E moderate prices. ° E 
In all dealings with this Department in- : 
ventors may depend upon promptness, fideli- 
N ty to their interests, and the best services N 
which can be rendered by thorough experts. ' : 


For full particulars, address a 
T AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST 


PATENT DEPARTMENT 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, S 
245 Broadway, New York. 





Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Rare & Beautiful Flowers 


AND 


CHOICE VEGETABLES. 





Taz Twentieth Annual Edition of our celebrat- 
ed Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s Guide to the 
Flower and Kitchen Garden, containing upwards 
of 200 pages, including several hundred finely executed en- 
gravings of favorite lowers and vegetables, and a beau= 
tifully colored chromo, will be ready early in Janu- 
ary, and mailed to all applicants upon receipt of 25 cents. 
An edition elegantly bound in cloth $1.00. 

BLISS’S CARDENER’S ALMANAC 
and Abridged Catalogue contains upwards of 100 
pages, and embraces a monthly calendar of operations 
and a pricelist of all the leading Garden, Field, and 
Flower Seeds, with brief directions for their culture, 
A copy will be mailed to all applicants inclosing two three- 
cent stamps. 

B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay Street, 

BP. @. Box 5712. New York City. 


CHOICE SEEDS. 


Carefuliy grown from the finest stocks for critical buyers. 
Garden Manual, full of practical hints and worth ten times 
its cost, sent apy a Ready Dec. 1st. 

Special rates to ear uy ers. 

J. B. ROOT, Seed Grower, Rockford, Ills. 


GRAPE VINES, 


Grown especially for the Trade, very fine, 
and at low prices. CONCORD, HARTFORD 
PROLIFIC and MARTHA, in large quantities. 
A. HANCE & SON Nurserymen & Florists, 
f Red Bank. N. J. 














My ANNUAL CATALOGUE of VEGETABLE 
ER SEED for 1875, will be sent free 

to all who apply ; customers of last season need not write 
for it. On my several seed farms I raise one hundred and 
varieties, and also import from growers in Europe 

their choicest kinds. In my Catalogue will be found several 
; luable new eeseicee at vegetables, a sande nn 
we Ae y for many years, I would particular- 
iy vite the patronage of Markee Gardeners, and all others 
Oo are especially sirous to haye their seed pure and 

a pate 3 CR very best strain. All seeds sent out from 
my estab ent are covered by three warrants, as given 





in my Catalogue. 
~ JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 
|100,000 Grape Vines. 
500,000 Sweet Chestnut Trees. 
10,000 Spanish “ a 
market. 
Shru 200,000 Deciduous Trees and 
Shrubs. : 
ne year, 
10,000 Tulip Trees, 6 to 12 feet. 
Rose Bushes. 
A new Descriptive Catalogue and 
Wholesale List free. 
2ist Year. 409 Acres. 11 Greenhouses. 
See xe RS, H. 9 
Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


500,000 Apple, Pear, etc. 
Trees, 
A CHESTNUT CIRCULAR FREE. 
2,000 Weeping Mountain Ash. 
g 


100,000 Peach Trees. 

50,000 Currant Bushes. 
Vines, 

1,000,000 E’vergreens, best in 

50,000 Magnolia Accuminati, 
Pl ° fine. e 

50,000 

) 

- 

IN acs. Extra quality 
H ARD, Fredonia, N. Y. 
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American 


Is the cheapest and best illustrated weekly paper published. Every number contains from 10 to 15 0 
engravings of new machinery, novel inventions, Bridges, Engineering works, Architecture, improved F 
Implements, and every new discoveryin Chemistry. The SCLENTIFIC AMERICAN has been publish 
weekly, for 30 years, and stands foremost of all industrial papers, and has a larger circulation than 
any other paper of its kindin the world. A year’s numbers contain 832 pages and several hundred en.« 


gravings. 






had of all News Dealers. 





Thousands of volumes are preserved for binding and reference, The practical receipts are well worth 
ten times the subscription price. Terms, $3.20 a year by mail, including postage. Specimens sent free, May be 


AMERICAN & EUROPEAN, 


Established, 1846. 


Editors of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


Continue to give opinions in rdgard to the Novelty of Inventions, Free of Charge 
the Patent Office; Prepare Specifications, Drawings, Caveats, Assignments ;and prosecute Applications for Letterg 


3 Make Special Examinations at 


Patent at Washington, and procure Patents in Canada and in all European Countries. They give special attention 

to the prosecution of Rejected cases, Appeals, Extensions and Interferences, A special notice is made in the 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN of all Inventions Patented through this Agency, with the name and residence of 

the Patentee. Patents are often sold in part or whole, to persons attracted to the invention by such notice, 
Send for Pamphlet, 110 pages, containing laws and full directions for obtaining Patents, 


Address for the Paper or concerning Patents, 


MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York.. 


Branch Office, cor. F and 7th Sts., Washington, D, ©, 





A 4 4 4 


Two Months F 


the remaining numbers of this year free! 


rw" vy 
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dress, JOHN E. MILLER, 





AN ILLUSTRATED MACAZINE FOR BOYS AND CIRLS. 

> This magazine has now been nearly ten years before the public, and has secured for itself the 
> highest reputation, for the excellence of its reading matter and the beauty of its illustrations. 
> Its conductors aim to provide in each number wholesome entertainment for the Little 
> Folks. Young Folks, and Old Folks with young hearts. Terms $1.50 a year, Postage 
> Paid. Clubs of 5 names at one time, 81.10 each Postage Paid. Specimen numbers 10 cents. 


The Little Corporal. 


All new subscribers for 1875 whose names 


ree ! are sent during this month will receive 


Beautiful Premiums for Clubs! 
ublisher, Chicago, Ills. 





AMERICAN Staeer WORKER 


aS.S,. Teacher’s Monthly—6th Year--International Lessons. 
$4.50 a year; Club rates low. Specimen 15 cts. J. Te 
McINTYRE, Publisher, No. 4 South 5th St., St. Louis. 


GAS LIGHT FOR ALL. 


Every Household can be supplied with a beautiful illumi- 
nating Gas by 
THE KEYSTONE SAFETY GAS MACHINE. 
It is simple in construction, safe in operation, and certain 
in results. For Villages, Churches, Rural Homes, Institu- 
tions, etc., the Keystone apparatus affords the most perfect 
means of iliumination yet discovered. 
Pamphlets and full information on application. 
The Keystone Safety Gas Machine Co., 
J.B. WILSON, Pres. C. H. BAKER, Sec, 


717 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 
110 Liberty St., New York. 












oUR 


Tlustrated Catalogues 
ror 19/5 oF 
EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN! 


Seeds! Plants! 


plements, Fertilizers, ete. 
Numbering 175 pages and containing five 
beautiful colored plates, mailed on receipt 
5 of 50 cents. 

Catalogue, without plates, free to all, 


Cad one, 
35 Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. — 


7P 

















PURDY’S FRUIT CHROMO. 





$1.25 ects the Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gare 
dener, last three months of this year, and for 1875, and 
above beautiful Chromo, or 5@ cts, gets the paper last 3 
months of this year and the Chromo. We havenow sent out 
12,000 of this fine fruit-piece, and have not heard one com- 
plaint. It is pronounced by all the finest Chromo ever sent 
out by any publisher. This paper is strictly devoted to fruit- 
growing and home’s adornment. Specimen copies sent on 
application. Large cash comnission to club agents. Small 

ruit Instructor, 2 64 page pamphlet, telling how to 
plant and grow all kinds of small fruit abundantly. Address 

A. M. PURDY, Rochester, N. Y~ 


Tithe Home Florist 


An elegant, comprehensive treatise ona 
Open Air, Window and Conservatory\7J 
Floriculture. QO different Seed-¢ 
Sigaae grown, Bulbousand other plants, includ 
yg WM. ing Roses, are treated on,also Propaga- 
tee tion, Amateur’s Conservatories, Work for 
EachWeek of the Year, etc. 330 practical articles; GQ in- 
structive engravings. The matter is original, fresh and vigor- 
ous,suitedtoall seasons. Authors, Editors and Florists of high 
standing commendit. _ Now ready, price 20 ets. post BW. 
Address, LONG BROS., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Floricuktural stock, for 
FREE 1875, to Postal Card or other applicants, SE N D 


also oe description of Home FLorist. 
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~ JCE TOOLS. 


5 T CAST STEEL 


ICE-PLOWS, 

MARKERS, 

and other 
TER ICE TOOLS. 


We have a large stock constantly on hand, and the assort- 
ment embraces all the’ latest_improvements in Tools, now 
required in the business of Ice Cutting. All Tools are of 
the best quality, handsomely finished, and 


WARRANTED. 
lllustrated Price Lists sent free on application, and orders 
executed without any delay. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


53 Beekman St., New York, 
and Quincy Hall, Boston, Mass. 
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The Peerless Thresher and Cleaner—Pcerless 
Thresher and Patent Shaker. 

The Peerless Straw Preserving Rye Thresher. 

The Peerless Clover Huller and Cleaner. 

Horse, Tread and Lever Powers—all sizes. 

The best material used, and by first-class mechanics. 

B. GILL & SON, 

Trenton Agricultural Works, Trenton, N. J. 


Effective! Durable! 
Every Machine 
Arranged to Cut 5 Lengths. 


. The Farmer, 
Smits’ The Dealer, 
Everybody 


WANTING A 


FEED CUTTER. 
W. H. BANKS &C0., 


General Agents, 
34 & 36 S. Canal 8t., 
Cor. Wash’ton, CHICAGO. 


GALE’S FEED CUTTERS 


AND TURNIP CUTTERS. 


From the Editor of the Am. Agriculturist, 
February, 1870. 

We regard the Copper Strip FEED CuTTeEr as decidedly 
the best as a hand Machine, and know of some stables in 
New York whose Power Cutters are set aside, and two men, 
in an hour’s time, daily cut all the feed for one hundred 
horses with a large size COPPER STRIP CUTTER. 

From JOSEPH HARRIS, one of the Editors of the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist. ( Walks and Talkson the Farm.) 

WARREN GALE, Esq.—Dear Sir: Your Turnip CUTTER 
(No. 6) is just the thing for slicing roots for cows and pigs; 
it cuts very rapidly and easily. 

JEFFERSON VALLEY (Westchester Co.), N. Y., Feb., 1869. 

WARREN GALE, Esq.—Dear Sir; Lhave purchased a (No. 
2) GALE VEGETABLE SLICER, and tested it on turnips and 
potatoes, the last of which my son, six years old,can cut for 
nine head of cattle, at the rate of one bushel per minute. 
It is something I have long desired, and gives me perfect 
satisfaction in every respect. 

Yours respectfully, ISAAC REQUA. 


These macrines are not to be paid for till tried on your 
farm and you like them. See illustrations Noy. number of 
the Agriculturist. Circulars free, 


WARREN GALE, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Magic Lanterns, 


Large and Small, for Sunday-Schools, 
Public Exhibitions, ete. Profitable 
Business for a Man with Small Capi- 
tal. Catalogue Free to any Address. 
MCALLISTER, Optician, 
49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Once Joined, Never Divided ! 
SUGAR 


To introduce our Superior Style of Table Cutlery, we will 
send to any address by mail, post-paid. upon the receipt of 
$1.00, one of our Beautifal SteM-Bladea, Hot- 
Water Proof Handled Butter-Knives, Silver= 
Plated Throughout. Worth twice the money. Cir- 
culars, giving full description and Post-paid price of all our 
styles, sent on application. 

WOODS CUTLERY CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
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The Prairie State Corn-Sheller has proved itself the most 
perfect Self-feeding Sheller in use. It Shells, Cleans, Sacks, 
or Elevates the corn at one operation. Address 

IET MANUFACTURING CO., Joliet, Ill. 

Descriptive Circulars Free. 


PHILIP’S SPIRAL CORN 
HUSKING MACHINE 


does its work thoroughly-—stripping every 
ear and nubbing, large or small, completely 
of husks and silk. Any ordinary two-horse 
power is sufficient to operate the machine, 
which is capable of husking 60 bushels per 
hour. No Farmer can afford to do without 
it. For Circulars or further information, 
Address PETER PHILIP, President, Stock- 
port, N. Y., or the Company, Hudson, N. Y. 








R.H. ALLEN & CO., of N. Y., are sole agents 
for Philip’s Spiral Corn Husker in the city of 
New York, and sell it at the Company’s price, 
with every other kind of Farm Machinery. 





THE PEOPLES’ 


Force Pumps. 


Awarded medal of American In- 
4» stitute over all competitors last fall. 
ij For the house and out of doors. 
4) Non-freezing,and adaptable to wells 
} from 6 to 100 feet deep. Highly re- 
i commended for city houses on ac- 
H count of their great power. Parties 
about to supply themselves are in- 
vited to call and examine. Circu- 
lars sent on application. Plumbers 
are particularly requested to call. 

& See Ogden Farm Papers, Dec., 1871. 
See ‘* Notes. from the Pines,” on 
A page 182, May number, of American 
= Agriculturist, 1874. 

— 8 Certain parties, with the intent 
to profit by the well earned reputation of these pumps, the 
result of faithful manufacture, having imitated them, the 
Public are cautioned to look for the name, ‘* People’s Pump,” 
Patented Aug. 81, 1869, cast on the lid, to insure obtaining 
the genuine article, and to avoid litigation. 


W. S. BLUNT, 77 Beekman Street, New York. 


HIGGANUM MANUPACTURING CO.; 


HIGGANUM, CT., 
MANUFACTURERS OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL IMPLEMENTS OF ALL 

KINDS AND DESCRIPTION. 


Send for a Catalogue, with a description of THE 
SILVER EAGLE PLOW, the best plow dwilt/ Our 
new Farmer’s Almanac will be published in November. 
Will be mailed to any address upon receipt of stamp. 


AUTOMATIC 
PUMPS. 


Water driven to any height 
and distance by compressed air. 
Country houses supplicd cheaply 
and certainly for bath-rooms, 
water closets, hot and cold water 
faucets, etc. 

Plenty of fresh water for stock 
onfarms. Address 

HARTFORD Pump Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 
Mason C, WELD, 
189 & 191 Water St., New York. 
AMERICAN MACHINE Co., 
430 Walnut St., Phila. 



























THomAS T. TASKER, JR., STEPHEN P. M. TaskKER. 


MORRIS, TASKER & C0. 


PASCAL IRON WORKS, Philadelphia. 
TASKER IRON WORKS, New Castle, Delaware. 
Offices & Warehouses, Philadelphia, New York; and Boston. 


Manufacturers of Wrought Iron Tubes giein, galvanized * 
and rubber coated. Boiler Tubes. Oii Well Tubing and 
Casing. Gas and Steam Fittings, Valves and Cocks. Gas 
and Steam Fitters’ Tools. Cast Iron Pipe. Lamp Posts 
and Lanterns. Improved Coal Gas Apparatus, &c. 


Id call special attention to ou t 
_ w°Vulcanized Rubber-coated Tube. Pa, 


E. & 0. WARD, "stow mmnouanrs, 








D. H. GOODELL, President. Antrim, N. H. 


(Established 1845.) No. 279 Washington-st., N. Y. 
Reference, Irving National Bank. : 


Roses for the Million | 


$1 per dozen, by mail. Descriptive lists sent free. 
Address TYRA MONTGOMERY, Mattoon, Il. 


DAISY, QUEEN VICTORIA, 


We are now prepared to furnish plants of 
this beautifal flower in large or small quan- 
tities. Send for descriptive circular and price 
list. A. HANCE & SON, 

Nurserymen & Florists, 
Red Bank, N. J. 


PHILADELPHIA, Jane 11, 1874. 
N. Guingert, Gwynedd, Pa.—Enciosed is sample of wool 
of a yearling ewe, bred from the ewe Cotswold that I order- 
ed from you for Mr. Keller, at Akron, Pa.; the wool of the 
yearling weighed 1644 Ibs., and 


newspapers. He sold all his other sheep. 
Yours, etc., A. R. FRASER, No. 415 8. Second St. 
Always on hand and for sale, Cotswold Sheep, Southdowns, 
Blooded Live Stock, Horses, Cows, Calves, Swine, Geese, 
Ducks, Turkeys, Fancy Fowls, Peacocks, Dogs, Maltese 
Cats, Rabbits, Guinea Pigs, White Mice, Deer, Swas, Figen 
i 








etc. A noble pair of thoroughbred Mastiffs, and an e egant 
English Greyhound Dog. anted—Deer, Swan, and Wild 
Geese. N. GUILBERT, Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa, 





OVER 5000 IN USE OF 


INCERSOLL’S 

COTTON AND WOOL PRESSES, 
INGERSOLL’S HAY AND STRAW PRESSES, 
INGERSOLL’S RAG AND PAPER PRESSE: 
INGERSOLL’S HIDE AND HAIR PRESS. 
BOTH HAND AND HORSE-POWER PRESSES, 
for baling all kinds of material, on hand and made to order. 
For price-list and full information, call on or address the 
manufacturers, INGERSOLL & BALSTON, 

Greenpoint, (Brooklyn), N. Y. 








GARDEN ENGINE AND FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER.—For Wash- 
ing Windows, Carriages, etc. 
| Protects Buildings from Fire, 
and Trees, Vines, etc., from 
Insects, Throws water 50 ft. 
Easily carried. No Dwelling, 
| Country Home, or Factory 

should be without the Foun- 
tain ary x Send_for large 
. WHITMAN, Sole Proprietor 





Illustrated Circular. J. 
and Manufacturer, Providence, R. I, 





LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 


Indicate the changes in the weather, and 
are pretty mantel ornaments, The little 
lady appears in fair and the man in 
stormy weather, and they never make 
— a prepaid R.1 or ee ermo)’ 
safely packed, upon receipt o (Two), 
by ALVAN 


Proprietor and Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St. Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 


For Farmers & Dairymen. 


The BOOK WALTER ENGINE 
EVER CONSTRUCTED - BOILER ow 
ENGINE. made of the beat Gharaval 
Tron. ,» Econom- 

























ed, 
Boiler, Governor, Pantpe, and all trim- 
: mings —— ur running, at low 
ce 0) . 
Horse-Power, . -$ 5 


Delivered on cars, boxed, at shops. 


S Z FOOS & JAYNE, 
SSS ee 109 Liberty St., New York. 





Self - Propel-| 
For Cripples 

Can be easily 
in or out doors. 
ing the use of 
State your weight 


forillustrated 
ferent styles and 


-,| ling Chairs 
and Invalids 
ropelled, either 
tings’ Se 
and send “= 


catalogue of dif- 
prices. 











S. A. SMITH, 
Please mention No. 32 Platt 8t., 
this paper. N. Y. City. 





IMPROVED FOOT LATHES. 


Small Engine Lathes, Small Gear Cut- 

ters, Hand Planers for Metal, Ball Turn- 

ing Machines, Slide Rests, Foot ai | 
jm: 






Catalogues free. 
es — N. ‘a BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 
he articles for Artisans or Amateurs. 





Halladay’s Improved 


7 . 
W ind-Mill. 
ERFECTLY Belt Reew . The 
Best, Cheapest, mos Durable and 
Popular Mill made. Manufactured 
under the immediate supervision of 
Inventor 18 years. Two million dol- 
lars’ worth now inuse. Send for Cata- 
ogue. 
U. 8. WIND ENGINE & PUMP 00,, * 








Batavi4, Iu. 
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DOANE COLLEGE, IN SOUTH PART OF CRETE, NEB. 


IF YOU WANT A FARM OR HOME, 


YOU SHOULD BUY OF THE 


BURLINGTON AND MISSOURI RIVER RAILROAD CO. 


IN IOWA NEBRASKA.) 


BECAUSE-—Their prices are low, ranging for the best land from Three to Ten dete ot acre, 


BECAUSE—WNo payments are requtred of the purchaser for four year 


s, except interest at six per cent. 


BECAUSE —After the fourth year only one seventh of the principal is payable annually till the whole is paid, 
BECAUSE — You are not required to go into a wilderness, these being well-settled States, the population of which is rapidly increasing. 
BECAUSE—The mildness of the climate and fertility of the soil is such that the settler can pay for his farm from the products raised upon it long before the time when the principal 


becomes due. 
BECAUSE—Failure of crops from drouth is unknown. 


BECAUSE —Large allowances are made upon fare and freight, thus giving low rates on both to purchasers of this Company’s lands. 


ND YOU 


SHOULD BUY THIS ‘YEAR. 


BECAUSE —Purchasers of our lands in Nebraska during 1874 who cultivate one-half their land within two years from their purchase are allowed a reduction of twenty per cent on its 


price. 


&™ Send for Circulars, with full information on all points, to 


Or to W. D. COWLES, General Agent, 317 Broadway, New York. 


LARGE DISCOUNTS also, FOR CASH, within One, Two, or Five Years. 
HARRIS, Land Commissioner, 


CEO. S. 


At Lincoln, Nebraske, for land in Nebraska. At Burlington, Iowa, for land in Iowa. 


JAS. R. WOOD, General Agent, 59 Clark St., 


Chicago, Ill. 





HE AMERICAN DAIRY SALT COMPANY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
ONONDAGA FACTORY FILLED 


DAIRY & TABLE SALT, 


AT SYRACUSE, N. Y., | 


Respectfully call the attention of Dairymen and others to 
the quality of the salt now being manufactured by them. 
Bavbs for many ym past been engaged in perfecting the 
Various processes for pnb. e manufacture of this salt, and by 
ew gm Beene ies and machinery for the purpose, 

warranted in ‘saying to the consumer that the ar- 

ticle ee pene is superior to any other either of foreign 
or do production. The following is a correct analysis 
of our Salt, and also F od the or Ashton’s English 








Salt, made by Chas, A. Goessm: h. D., Professor of 
Chemistry in the Massachusetts wAgricuitural College at 
Amh » Mass: Onondaga 

Ashton Salt. Factory Filled. 

of Sodium........ wee 97.65 23 

of Lime......... 1.43 0.91 

of Magnesia. 0.05 06 

of Magnesia... 0.06 00 

Soda....... 00 03 

eoceers 05 12 

ddenssvewses sss. 005 Seek ee 60 

100.00 100.00 
Cireulars in ~ to various tests made with this salt in 
ae wi e best foreign article, also certificates 
from a large -~ Ry of the best dairies in ~s State as to its 
—_s may be had on application to J. BARKER, 
N. Y., to whom orders hice salt may also 


also fe ant the agen of the Company in job a 05 
pyery ak 0}  pomm & AVERY, 1 

gone Sf York: we TG R, 109 Pier, Albany, N. 

Salt Dealers gonereliy” throughout’ the State of 


3 Filled Dairy Sait. 
Onondaga Faery dee ny Galt, 
kly_ devoted 
Foate’ Piges 


Pn oY. x. 
R’S JOURNAL % soons, 


(8, Song d stamp for Specimen 
ame nO Wits Pinadelph ia, Pa, 


ytd Inst., at — 
ox, Ph. D 














THE NEAT HOUSEKEEPERS’ 
STOVE DRESSING. 


NO DUST! NO SMELL! 


Always soft and ready for use without a dish. 


It will do more work with less labor and expense, and give 
a more elegant and lasting lustre than any Stove Polish ever 
produced. A stove can be dressed on delicate carpet without 
soiling it. Manufactured only by 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


CA VASSERS 


POSITIVELY make enough from 
now till January to keep them a 
year. Entirely new features. B 
Send <3 % ainsiie specimens (free) to 


Immense success. Be quick. 
« MOORE, Publisher, No, 11 Dey St., New York. 








GLASS CARDS (on 


8 og 81. rat faa agents. ev du "y 


on 1 doz. for 50c. post pd. ; 
F.K. Smiru, Bangor, Maine. 


where, Outfits 25c. Samples 3c 


AGENTS 
LOOK g Worcester, Mass. 
BELLS 


CHRISTMAS FOR 1874. 


Indispensable to All who Wish to be Happ 
is Make O Others So. Sent Free on receipt of 1 stam < 
ADAMS & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED -—Laiies and Gents— 
To sell our new Holiday goods. Send 25 cts. for 
samples. BUFFINGTON s co. 


ABOUT 
HOT-BEDS. 





$12 a day made selling Scrssors 
SHARPENER, and other wares. 
we 45 5cts. Catalogue mee. 

T. J. HASTINGS & CO 











A complete treatise, with many 
labor-saving hints on other 
garden topics, in my Garden 
Manual and Seed Catalogue. 
Sent for 2stamps. Free to form- 
er petzons without request. 
Ready J.B. ROOT, 
Seed « Grower, Rockford, Ills. 





NIAGARA 


| 
. 
| e 


FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
201 Broadway, N.Y. 


Capital Stock. .....++. 
C Jash v alue of Assets.. 





Net Assets....... 
Dwellings and Farm po a specialty at all our Agencies, 
HENRY A HOWE, President. 
P, NOTMAN, V. P. and Sec’y. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $4,427,996.96. 

The Pennisa — mutual Company. All of its surplus 
premiums arereturned to the members every year. Divi- 
dends may be applied to reduce the promiam or increase 
insurance as desired. iL Cc. ‘CY, Pres. 

Sas and Local Agents wanted in the Middte and West- 

n States. Apply to H. S. STEPHENS, Vice Pres., No. 921 
Chestnut Street, Piitadel Iphia, Pa. 


Lovejoy's New Style 


GLASS CUTTER 
And Putty Knife 


Cuts glass better than a dia- 
mond. Everybody should 

have one. Any child can use 
it. Sent to youraddress on 
receipt of 50c, and stamp by 


ALVAN I, LOVEJOY, 
229 Washington &t., 


Boston, = = = Mass. 

i iberal Discougt to Wholesale and Retail Dealers. 

heapest Power—Just patented.—Now in 

successful operytion. —Powell Vertical Tread-Wheel—10 

to 30 horse-power. Rights for Sale. W. F. WELLS, Gen'l 
Agent, Cleburne, Texas, 


he New P. T. Barnum Coupon 

Hat. It wilt pay, y you to ask your hatter for it. Made 
by J. 8. FAYERWEATHER & CO., Danbury, Conn. Send 
for descriptive circular. 
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FREE !— Any one enclosing to 
music. SmiTH, Boston City, a newspaper-wrapper 
with their name and address written upon it, and a three- 

ent stamp affixed, will receive $3.00 worth of beautiful 
Songs, Piano Pieces, and Pictures, free / 


Send Us Fifteen Cents 


ages New MUSIC by 
~~ pod 19 rerth in sheet music 


a o e FOLIO. 
form % 3.00 Sit & CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


BRAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD. 


er day can be fnade canvassing for 
1 to 20 this Pac _ Musical Monthly. —— 
i ve@ and enlarged—l6 pages of choice ne 
Maa pages of reading Shatter in each humber. Only $2.00 
ayear. Active agents wanted. Sample copies and full par- 
ticulars sent on receipt of ten cents. Address 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, Cleveland, O. 


Clarke's 


New Method § $ Piano-Forte. 


Endorsed by the Musical, Educational and 
general Press, and by Good Teachers, to be 
Beyond all Comparison the Best 
to be had at Book and Music stores. 

Sent by Mail, Price, $3.75. 


LEE & WALKER,}°??urnoeuema. 
ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 

















ro a and fone Ey cp icecodsethaseteusads hake by — 
happy Circle GallOp.......seeeecesececereeereeeeeens . 
La File de Madan ANGOb,.....-cceeeeeeccceeeeceeecnees Waltz. 


Let’s be Gay, Waltzes....... 
Regatta Veneziana ......... 
La Bella Louise, Quickstep. +k 
Where the Citrons Blossom. JueSeCTberewowsn's Strauss. 
Who is at My WindOW.........ccceceescccreceeceeees Camere. 
ARNG Dear.......cccccccccccee sovcce ses * ns mage — . 

hy throw away money on high-priced Music when you 
onwua from pif Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 20 alf- 
Dime, or 10 ef Dime Series, mailed on receipt of One Dollar. 
Sold by all booksellers, and can be ordered through any 
newsdealer. Send stamp for Catalogue. 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 


355 Third Avenue, New York. 


THE GREAT MUSIC BOOKS 


For Conventions and Singing-Schools are 


THE SONG KING. 


By R. H. PALMER. 


THE JOY. 


By P.P. BLISS. 


THE SONG ERA. 


By F. W. ROOT. 


The True Singing-School Text Book, 
By A. N. JOHNSON. 
Price of each, $7.50 per Dozen. 
Specimen Copy of either, 75 Cents, [post- 
paid, by mail. Published by 








JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, O. 





New Church Music Book, 


For 1874—18%5. 


THE GHADEB! 


By H. R. PALMER, assisted by L. O. Emerson. 


Just issued and ready for sale. Its success already as- 
sured. Its price is a return to ante-war Church Book rates, 
and its contents new, fresh, and cannot fail of winning a 
hearty endorsement from choir masters—the musical protes- 
LF the musical public. Specimen pages free on ap- 


PRICE $1.38. $12.00 PER DOZ. 


RIVER OF LIFE. 


FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
A sale of over 80,000 in less than one year atte 
et _ bg ay Pumeners are conndent that ae 
Sabbath Sct ook has be 
given such entire satisfaction. ee 


Price 85 cts. B’ds; $8.60 per doz. ; $30 per 100, 














THOMAS: 
SACRED QUARTETS and ANTHEMS, 


This day published.—Has been man years in preparation 


and will be welcomed by all the lovers of Mr. Thomas’ 


Sacred Music—and who ts 2 
Choirs, it will be found indispensable —_ 


Price in Boards, $2.50, Cloth, $3.00. 


OLIVER DITSON & 00., OHAS, H. DITSON & CO., 
___ Boston. 711 Bldway New York. 
DVERTISERS should send to Gro, 
41 Park Row, N. Y., for their ye Parke 
containing lists of 3,000 nore ers and estimates, showin ; 
the cost of advertising. Mai ed free to all applicants, 





. 


THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


Hor 1875. 


NOW READY, 


MAGNIFICENT PREMIUM ENGRAVING!!! 


REV. DANIEL CURRY, D.D., Editor. 
REV. W. H. DE PUY, D.D., Assistant Editor. 

The Oldest, Most Widely Circulated, and Most Largely Patron- 
ized Methodist Weekly Journal in the World. 


While it makes no array of lists of contributors, no religious Journal in the country exceeds it in 
The Ability of its Editorials, the Abitity and Number of its Correspondents, 
the Variety and Freshness of its News, or the Number or 
Utility of its Various Departments. 








It is sought for by the children as well as by adults, and abeunds in information fresh, attractive, and useful to persons 
in every vocation of life. Its great merit as a religious family journal is universally conceded. Notwithstanding the great 
competition on every side, its circulation is constantly increasing, and now extends into every Christian country, and its. 
subscription list is now the largest of any of the great denominational weeklies. 


The Publishers take pleasure in announcing their plans for the ensuing year. The present large circulation of The 
Christian Advocate and the prospective increase in the subscription list, will enable us to continue to furnish it in its en- 
larged form and at the present low price of $2.50 per year, while the superior quality of the paper and the excellence of the 
mechanical work upon it will not be diminished in the least. We will also send the paper to new subscribers from the date 
of receiving their names to January 1, 1876, for the price of a single year’s subscription, In ether words, new subscribers 
for 1875, the volume which opens with January next, will receive the paper for the remainder of the present year free 
of charge. 

The Publishers have also arranged to favor every subscriber to The Christian Advocate for 1875 with the most meritori- 
ous and valuable free Premium ever offered by any religious weekly to all its subscribers. For this purpose they have 
purchased of that eminent artist, Mr. A. H, Ritchie, his new, original, and magnificent steel engraving, “MERCY KNOCK- 
ING AT THE WICKET GATE,” (single copies of which sell at $5 each,) and will send a copy free of charge to every 
subscriber, old and new. 


Concerning the real merit of this splendid engraving, and as illustrations of tlie great favor which it is receiving from 
the best judges, we quote the following brief paragraphs from highly appreciative notices (many of them lengtbly) re- 
ceived by Mr. Ritchie during the last few weeks: 


From Bishop Simpson: “Iam much pleased with both its design and its execution.” 

From Rev. Dr. E. 0. Haven, Chancellor of S cuse University: ‘‘Merc 
on : = —— yeuperior 8 b awork of ‘art, — et reat ba a ? its author - — Account, but this of onan Coaraete as 

‘o make a plea e@ worthy of a permanent place where it w ften * partakes. 
largely of that which makes a thing ‘a joy forever.’ I congratula e the artist on his success,” Lod sscspapmmmatlins cost 
rom Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon, President of Divinity School Yi ege $s rare 
found my susceptibilities so touched . A any similar work of art as they have been erie Bees, an i4,) DY your moss “<d 
uisite engraving of your own most eloquent picture, ‘Mercy Knocking at the Wicket Gate. You may thank God that 
; e, by Aving you grace to make that picture, has made you a preacher of the Gospel to all who, seeing it, can feel the . 
esson that is in it. 

From Rev. Dr. Cummings, President of Wesleyan University : ‘(The en; ing, * 
oe wee executed by A. , Ritchie, is a beautiful work of art. No pr yh look es PE at Rn de 
and proitea. 

From Rev. Dr. Talmage, Brooklyn : “The engraving, ‘Mercy Knocking atthe Door,’ is worth fifty sermons 
How any one can look at it without more tears on his cheek than seems, according to th t g 
cheek, I know not, Thanks: thanks.” : © to the picture, oRavo salen On Marcy's 

From Rev. Dr. Fowler, President of the North-western Unive : “Have seen r - 
ing, ‘ Mercy Knocking at tha Wicket Gate,’ and like the subject ond the ah ara spare 2. oad 

From the Western Christian Advocate, Sept. 23: “It will be found an excellent and suitable picture 
with which to decorate many houses, and to collectors or all who appreciate the progress of native skill it will be valuable. 
It is a notable addition to American works, 

From Zion’s Herald, Sept. 24: “It is an impressive and eloquent picture, full of pathos and spiritual signifi- 
cance. It makes a perpetual sermon upon the wall.” 

From the Baptist Weekly, Sept. 24: ‘It is engraved in the highest style,and makes one of the finest pic- 
tures we have ever ceen Ore The mere! effect ef such a ponure in our homes can hardly be estimated. It isa cade 80 
fruitful of religious thought, and so tender in its practical suggestions, that the eye can hardly grow weary in gazing upon 
it, and the heart can never lose the power of its impression.” 

From the Brooklyn Daily Argus, Sept. 14: “It isa beautiful parlor piece.” : i 

From the N. Y. Daily Tim 12: “The beauty and force of Mr. Ritchie’s original picture, and the 
masterly manner in which he Treated tats 4 episode fromm Pilgrim’s Pro; , were well described at the time, with, we 
believe, the unanimous accord of the critics. We have a to say that the engraving on steel does full justice to the 
original, and that it has been completed in the best style of the art.’ ; 

From the Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia, Oct. 10: “Mr. Ritehie’s new engraving is a beautiful 
study, executed with rare ci It is large fa size, and erquisite in tone and finish . . . Lovers of art will be glad to ge 
this picture multiplied. It w¥ll find favor in many homes where a critical taste challenges every new introduction. 


As under the new postal law publishers must prepay postage, subscribers must remit twenty cents additional for 
postage. All pastorsin the Methodist Episcopal Church are our Agents, and subscriptions for the paper and orders for 
premiums may be forwarded through them. When agents order premiums for the supply of their localities at one time, we 
send by express free of charge. When premiums are ordered to be sent by mail, ten cents must be remitted for prepay- 


ment of postage, 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, 





Publishers, 805 Broadway, New York. 
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- GREAT DEDUCTION. 
_TEAS and COFFEES 


At. Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. js 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. 0, Box 5643.) 81 and 88 Vesey St., New York. 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


MAND FACTURERS OF 


Steam-Engines, 
Portable, Stationary, and 

: Agricultural. 

Gs| Hundreds in use in Shops, Print- 
ing Rooms, Mills, Mines, and on 
Farms and Plantations for Grain 

} Thrashing, Food Cooking for 
i Stock,Cotton Ginning, Sawing, etc. 
Circulars sent on application. 


BOCARDUS’ PATENT 
UNIVERSAL ECCENTRIC MILLS, 


For Grinding Bones, Ores, Fire Clay, Guanos, 

Oil-Cake, Feed, Corn, Corn and Cob, Tobacco, 

Roots, Salts, Spices, Flax-Seed, Tomatocs, &e., 

and whatever can not be ground by other Mills. Also, for 

Paints, Inks, Blacking, &c. 

JOHN .W. THOMSON, Successor to James Bogardus, 
Corner of White and Elm Streets, New York. 


FOR FALL AND WINTER. 


Horse-Powers, Engines and Threshers. 
Corn Shellers. Fan Mills. Fodder and 
Root Cutters. Smut Machines. Crain 
and Flouring Mills. Steamersand Boilers. 
Hay 2nd Cotton Presses. Churns, Carts, 
Wagons, Stump Pullersand Ice Tools. 
Address R. H. ALLEN co., 
P. O. Box 876, 189 & 191 Water St., New York City. 


‘CAUTION. 


On account of the popularity of the Wheeler 
& Wilson Sewing Machines, parties have large- 
ly been engaged in purchasing cold and second- 
hand machines of that make, and imposed 
upon the public by selling them as new ma- 
chines. The Wheeler & Wilson Company begs 

. to advise the public that any one desiring to 
buy their second-hand machines can be sup- 
plied by that Company direct, on better terms 
than others can afford them, and be assured of 
what they are buying. Address 

WHEELER & WILSON MFG CO., 
625 Broapway, NEw YorKE. 

















A storehouse of fun and profit for the 
socixl circle is found in these fifty new 


charming Bible-history” pastiane = Tb 
arm Bi his! ime: ie 
PLAGUES of Egypt; typical f 
Hebrew Bondage. an eminent ee. 

. Four games on 40 illustrated cards, 
cents; or both mailed fo: 


< EB. TREAT. Pub., 806 Brvay, ¥. 7. 
x [Re Woung Housekeeper’s Friend 
- by Mrs. Cornelius. 





b Fe ogee The best Cook a and wide fot 
various. * ice b 

: Piecvicaved $2.25, Sent b; t rice. 

; THO: peo? 


n, Mass., Publishers. 








OOK AGENTS WANTED 


NeW COOK TELL (IT ALL 


y Mrs, Stenhouse of Salt Lake City, for 25 years 

the wife of a Mormon High Priest. Introduction by 

Mrs. Stowe. This story of a woman’s experience 

lays bare the “hidden life,” mysteries, secret doings, 

ete. of the Mormons as a “wide-awake woman. sees 

them.” Bright, Pure and Good, it is the best new book 

out, actually overflowing with good things for all. It 

is popular everywhere, with ap and outsells all other 

books three @ onc. Ministers say “‘ God speed it.” Eminent 

women endorse it. Everybody wants it; and agents are selling 

from 10.to 20 aday! 25th thousand now in press! e want 

5,000 more trusty agents NOW— men or women —and we will 

mail Outfit Free to those who will canvass. Large pamphlets 

with full particulars, extra terms, etc. sent free to anyone. 
Address A. D. WoRTHINGTON & Co., Hartford, Conn. 

desiring employment. New 


G00D NE W books by popular authors. 


LITTLE FOLKS IN FEATHERS AND FUR, by OLIVE 
THORNE, and THE WAYS OF WOMEN, by Dr. J. V. C. 
SmirH. Splendidly gotten up. Beautifully illustrated. 
Nothing eqnal to them now offered to agents. THE FE 
ND. ADVENTURES OF KIT CARSON is still selling 
rapidly. Over 20.000 already sold. $50 a week easily 
made. STOWE’S SELF-INTERPRETING FAMILY BIBLE, 
the finest in the world. Circulars giving full and complete 
information sent free. Mention the books wanted. 


Address, DUSTIN, GILMAN & CO.., 





for book agents, and others 








America, 





nouncing that we have 
just received news of the 
fact that the great States- 
HISTORY man, and Historian, had 
just completed this impor- 
OF tant work before his death. 
The MS. of the last vol. 
FRANCE, 
in semi-monthly parts, at 
A400 | 650 cts, per part. 

} It is one of the most 
| superb specimens of book 
s | amaking ever published in 
Magnificent } ! First. class can- 
" | vYyassing agents wanted in 
1 every part of the country. 
[lnsiratio Is It is the GREAT BOOK 
| ofthe year. Apply at once to 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 143 Washington St., Boston. 
HOMES AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 
to our thinking, embraced within an equal compass. 
Whether the reader is going to build or not, he will enjoy it 
vastly; and if he is, he should give it his most diligent at- 

tention.”— Zhe Congregationalist (Boston). 
“There is hardly a matter connected with the work of 
building a ‘home’ which is not treated of wisely and well, 
from the choice of a site or the adaptation of a building toa 


Hartford, Conn, 
AGENTS WANTED FOR 
being now in the hands of 
the Paris publishers. We 

By E. 0, GARDNER. Illustrated. $2.00. 
“It is a treatise on house building. So much good sense 
site, through all the stages, from the drains and foundation 
walls to the modest completed ae rene beauti- 


GUIZOT’S V 7 E take pleasure in an- 

are now issuing the work 
and good taste on this all-important subject are not often, 
ful: tasteful but not merely ornamental; a little earthly 


paradise but yet not too grand for every-day enjoyment or 
use,.”— Christian Intelligencer. 

* An exceedingly sensible book, and written so entertain- 
ingly that reading it is a pleasure.”—Hartford Courant. 


*,* For sale by Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price, by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


Every Farmer and Stock RalIsER, and EvEryBopy that 
keeps a HorsE, 2 Cow, PouLTRY, SHEEP or SWINE— 
whether he lives in Crry, Town, or CoUNTRY, wants the 


Live Stock Journal. 


Monthly. $1.50 per year. In its 5th Volume, Beautifully 
illustrated. The best instructor upon every class of Live 
Stock. National—giving equal attention tothe Stock In- 
terest of every State. Treats, by practical writers, upon 
the Farm, the Dairy, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, 
Bees, Fish and their diseases. Specimen copy, 10 cents. 
ddress LIVE STOCK JOURNAL CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Good pay toagents. Agents wanted at every post-office. 


CHAIIEN SS. QUE AbaRen eves boyy ase 








eli 
_. your News Dealer for it, or to Order it. 





SAWEES’ PATENT HOLDER SAVES18 


5 ANY PEN. TO $6 BY MAIL. 
for CLROULAR- Sassau a & 





‘Kuedwos 








——ee, 


AN !MTERESTING AND VALU 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT. — 


WEBSTER’S 
POCKET DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Abridged from Webster’s Quarto, illustrated witl 
TWO HUNDRED Engravings on Wood. This VORA 
embraces a careful selection of more than 18,000 of the 
most important words of the language. The introduction 
contains, besides the Pictorial Illustrations, Tables of 
Money, Weight, 2nd Measure, breviations, 
Words,. Phrases, .Proverbs, &c., from the Greek 
the Latin, and the Modern Foreign Languages, Rules 
for Spelling, &c., &c.; making altogether the most 
complete and useful pocket companion extant, 
It is beautifully printed on tinted paper, ard bound in 
Morocco, Tucks, gild edges, $1. ‘or sale everywhere. 
Sent by mail on receipt of the price. - 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO, 
PUBLISHERS, 
138 & 140 Grand Street, New York. 


Four New Books! 


(FOR AGENTS.) 


OUR FIRST HUNDRED YEARS-—1?2 monthly 
parts, 50 cts, each—2 parts now published. 

Life and Public Services of Charles Sumner, 
5th Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 

Spirit of the Holy Biblic.—lIllustrated by the Old 
Masters. 690 Illustrations, Text in English, French, and 
Ge ° 

Maria Monk’s Daughtcr.—An Autobiography. 

Send for terms, specimen pages, and inducements. 

UNITED STATES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
13 University Place, New York, 


TO BOOK AGENTS, 


We offer special and extra commissions to agents this fall. 
Our new books are just ready, and will stir up the reading 
public. We shall announce them soon, Full information 
sent on application, and exclusive territory given. ‘No 
agent, old or new, should make arrangement. for books 
without first negotiating with us. We can and will give 
agents better books, better terms, and enable them to make 
more money than any other house. 

t3" Wanted—5,000 men and women as local agents, and 4 
experienced men and 2 women to act as General and Trayel- 
ing Agents in the North and South. 

For information of books and agencies address 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
Hartford, Conn. 


1875.—Postpaid.—_$1.60. 
THH NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. SUPERBLY 
ILLUSTRATED, ro Send ten cents for a Sample Number. 
Suber and get the last two numbers of this 


year FREE! 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Send 25 Cents for a copy of the 


POULTRY WORLD. 


PLENDIDLY Illustrated with 200 Engravings represent- 
ing all the breeds of fowls. A complete repository of 
poultry information. Is brimful of practical suggestions, 
descriptions of breeds, poate buildings, etc. 
Address, H. H. STODDARD, Harrrorp, Conn. 


Scribner's Lumber & Log-Book, 


VER HALF A MILLION COPIES SOLD. This is the 
most complete book of its kind ever published. It 
gives correct measurement of all kinds of lumber, logs, plank, 
cubical contents of square and round timber, stave and head- 
ing bolt tables, wages, rent, board, capacity of cisterns, 
cord-wood tables, interest, etc., and has become the Stand- 
ard Book throughout the United States and Canada. - 
Be sure and get the New Edition, with Doyle’s Log-Tabie. 
Ask your bookseller for it, or I will send one for 35 cents, 
post-paid. G. W. FISHER, P. O. Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 


ANTED AGENTS—To sell the **Life and Exe 
plorations of Dr. Livingstone,’ complete, 


authentic; afresh book; price suited to the Limes, ‘ 
B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 


STEEL PENS! 
Sold by all Dealers. 


« No. 91 Joun St., New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 





























NTED.—The 
partment, and is prepared to negotiate with gentlemen of business ability to act as 
Previous connection with the business is not considered necessary. 


United States 


Life Insurance Company 


is now re-organizing its Agency 


JOHN E. DEWITT, President. 
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REMINGTON WORKS, 


TLION:, ano cy. 





a REMINGTON 
Es Sewing Machines, Fire Arms, Agricultural Implements. 


No. 1 Ma- 


chine for family use, 


. The Remeron SEwine REMINGTON 


—e 
= 


a 


Maocurye has sprung rapid- 
ly into favor; as possessing 
the hest compmarion of 
good qualities, namely : 
Light running; smooth, 
noiseless, rapid, durable, 
with perfect Lock ‘Stitch. 
It is a Shuttle Machine, 
with Automatic Drop Feed. 
Design beautiful and con- 
struction the very best. 


the third year of its existence, 
has met with a more rapid 
increase of ratio of sales than 
any machine on the market. 

REMINGTON No. 2 Ma- 


chine for manufacturing and 


family use, (ready for de- | 


variety of work, is without 
a rival in family or workshop. 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—Improved Mowrne Macurnes, Steri PLrows, STEEL Hors, CuLti- 
vaTors, koap Scrapers, Parent Exoavarors, Hay TEDDERs, CoTron GINs, [RON BRIDGES, ETC. 
Wanted. Send fer Circulars. 








The REMINGTON WORKS a/so manufacture the new Double-Barrelled Breech-Loading Shot- 
Gur, snap and positive action, with patent joint check, a marvel of beauty, finish, and cheapness—and the Cele- 
brated Remington Rifles—avoprep by NINE DIFFERENT GOVERNMENTS—and renowned throughout the world 
for Military, Hunting, and !'arget purposes—aLL KINDS oF PIsTOLs, Rifle Canes, METALLIC CARTRIDGES, ETC. 


















ag 281 & 283 Broadway, New York, Arms. 
: E. n & So 8, Madison Square, New York, Sewing Machines. 
hs | fieneo. | 7 State Street, Sewing Machines and Arms. 
Se M ¢ oston, 882 ‘Washington Street, Sewing Machines. 
Reutortar wing M. Co., f 
p) 
art Ag’ Co. ue 
Washington, D. C., 521 Seventh Street, Sewing Maciines. 
eS In use and for = in 
all work fully warranted. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
* Mitchell, Lewis 
The original, well known & Co 
RAODIE WAGON . 
J 
For reducing-to fragments all kinds of hard and brittle substances, such as STONE 
for making the most perfect MoADAM. POADS, and for making the hest CONCRETE. 
It breaks stone at trifling cost for BALZASTING RAILROADS. It is extensively in use 
in MINING operations, for crushing 


The score made by Lieut. Fulton at Creedmore Sept. 26th, 1874, with a Remington Rifle, was the highest ever made at 
s 
llion, N, Ye Cincinuatl, 181 West 4th Street, Sewing Machines. 
nearly every 
Best Ironed, | 
AND 
RACINE, WIS. 
“TRON, COPPER, ZINC, SILVER, GOLD, and other ORES. 
ornshing: 


any match, either in this country or in Europe. 
-BRANCH OFFICES OF REMINGTON COMPANIES. 
Genesee Street, Sewing Machines. 

toa Ga., De Give’s Opera House, Marietta Street, Sew- 
STATE & TERRITORY 

IN THE UNION. 

Wagon in the Market. 

BLAKE’S PATENT STONE AND ORE BREAKER, 
New Patterns, with Important Improvements and Abundant Strength. 
Also. for Quariz. Flint, Emery, Corundum, Feldspar, Coal, 

Phosphate Rock, Plaster, Soapstone, ete. 





° 


BLAKE CRUSHER CO, NaW HAVER, 





6ONK, 








livery only since June, 1874), | 
for range, perfection, and | 


Good Agents | 





| 





} 
{ 





| 





| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Oldest, Largest, Best. 





wat IZARTFORD.CONN. 
EVERY FARMER OR BUSINESS MAN 


SHOULD HAVE A 


Life or Accident Policy, 


(2 Apply to any agent, or write to the Company, at 


Hartford, Conn. saith i 
1776 1876 


INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


OFFICE OF 
5 Sy, . CENTENNIAL é OMMISSION, 
( PAIL, ADELPHIA, PA. 


In accordance with the several Acts of the Congress of the 
United States, providing for the celebration of the 


CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 


of Ameritan Independence, there will be held in Farr- 
MOUNT PARK, Philadelpbia, in the year 1876, an 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


of Arts, Manufactures, and Products of*the Soil and Mine, 
The Exhibition will be opened on the 19th of April and 
closed on the 19th of October. 








APPLICATIONS FOR SPACE. 


To secure space for exhibits in the Buildings or the Park, 
early application should be made. The necessary torms for 
application, together with the Regulations for Exhibitors 
and needed information, will be forwarded on application 
to the Office of the Centegnial wees Oe 

. T. GOSHORN, 
Director- Gener al. 
J. L, CAMPBELL, 
Secretary. 


./ a 
>'Vy,, 





Readily attached 
to any Stove. 
Introduced 8 Years, 
Thousands in Use. 
Once used, never dis- 
pensed with. 


Agents Wanted 


at once in valuable 
Territory. Circulars 
on application. 
American Manu- 
b. facturing Co.. 
é i 102 Oran nge St., 
Pe W HAVEN, Conn. 


HOME CORN-SHELLER. 


The best HAND SHELLER for family use in the 
market. Every machine warranted. Price $2.50. Every 
Farmer and Poultry-raiser needs it, Agents wanted. 


LIVINGSTON & CQO., Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Wrought Iron Fencing 
or the Lest English Make. 
Can be set up with ease—is 

anabsolute protection against 

cattle —is ornamental, and 
practically indestructible. Is 
snperior to every other form 
of enclosure, Send for illus- 
trated cirenlar 

YARNALL & TRIMBLE, 
147 S. Front St., Philade Iphia. 
w 


INVENTORS Feetaeaea 


3 
New York,for Advice and Pamphic..’ 103 page 8, PRI. 
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Who ho wish to secura ra 
PATENTS Should 
td to MUN NN 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


American § Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Inside Pages, $1.50 per line (agate), Each insertion. 

Open Pages (open withont cutting), $2 per line, 

Iast Page, and 2d and3d Cover Puges—§$2.50 per line, 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per lite. 

No advertisement taken for less than $4.50 each insertion. 
GERMAN EDITION. 

Inside Pages, 25 cents per line, each insertion. 

Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line. 

No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 





("No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received 
Address all‘orders to 
C2AaANGH JUDD COMPANY. 
43 BeOavwar, Naw ..onm. 
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AGRICULTOUORIST. 


























‘BOOKS for FARMERS and OTHERS. 


c : Y 245 

ished : for sale by the Orange Judd Company, 2+ 
eer New York. Any of these books will be for- 
warded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price.] 







: 2 50 

Nen’s (L. F.) American Cavtle...........eeeeeeeereeeees $25 
Aieoe {i F.) Rural Architecture... . } = 
Allen’s (It. L.) Atherican Farm Book soos ata 12 
Alien’s (R. L. and L. F.) New American Farm -« 250 
‘Allen’s (R. L.) Diseases of Domestic Animals.......... = 
American Bird Fancier, | ......sssereeeseeereees . 4 
American Rose Culturist.. .......-++4 30 


erican Weeds and Useful Plants...-.... 
aeecors Country and Suburban Houses.. 


homer 
Qt gts 
SS5 
























































































Barry’s Fruit igh ee patettnnsenseeersois 30 
ent’s Rabbit Fancier..........eeeeeeer ss seeee teres on 
vane Ty Method of Making Manures.. i 60 
Boussingault’s Rural HCONOMY....+..+.--eerereereereess -a 
Breech-Loader.........2.--sseceeceereeeeeessceeesnsessees 72 
reck’s New Book of Flowers kn oa wens piss geeeeeeeeeens 4 
aris aoe Gardenin gand Seed-Growing. steeeereeeeeee ' bo 
Brvant’s Forest-Tree Culturist, .....c0e eee eeeeeeeceeece 180 
Buist’s Flower Garden Directory... ..-++++e.esereseresees 100 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener anes 722" *#"*"° 200 
Caldwell’s Agricultura! Chemical Analysis....-.....-.- 73 
Choriton’s Grane-Grower’s Guide.......eeeeeereeer scene 6 
Cobbett’s American Gardener..... ge sAsig es +papsesees se & 
Cole's (S. W.) American Fruit Book ....--+--+-++++++++ a 
Yole’s Veterinarial....... seceesesssseeeers pater seeeeeene : 
Sots Plain and Ornamental Alphabets... . = 
‘Crack Shot. (Barber.).....005 ceseeeee- e ? 
Dancing’ Architectural Detail . * 
Dada’s (Geo. H.) Modern Horse 13 
Dadd's American ape Doctor... 138 
’s Muck Manual........ eee oes 2 a Es 
omg Variation of Animals & darrpet 2 Volumes. ° 00 
Dead Shot; or Sportanaa’s Complete Guide.. +eey § 50 
Joe’s Market Assistant. ...,:-+-+/- er 
bowntng’s Fruits & Fruit Trees, New E 5 = 
Downing's Landscape Gardening... 6 ~ 
fastwood on Cranberry.......-+--- . @ 
Eeguleston's Hoosier School-Master...... - -+.ssseeeeeee 1% 
Eggleston’s End of the World...... sic eeeeeaeee ees soos =150 
Eggleston's Mystery of Metropolisville. we teeeeeees s+ 150 
Eggleston's (Geo. Cary) A Man of Honor. ‘x » 15 
Eliiott’s Western Fruit Grower's Guide... - «is 
Bveleth’s School Honse Architecture........... - 600 
Every Woman her own Flower-Gardener. .pa., 50c. clo, 1 00 
Field's (Thomas W.) Pear Culture.............6. ceeeeee 1 PH 
x Culture...... a fasehe opus eye oeseee. seecececccccces 
Pe Corester’s American Game in its Season.... ... 3 00 
Frank Forester s Field Sports, 8vo, 2 vols.............. & 0 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing. 8 vo. 100 eng’s.... 2 50 
Frank Forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen. 8vo. 3 00 
Frank Forester’s Horse of America. 8vo,2 vols........ 10 00 
¥rench’s Farm Drainage.............+-+ ratte” Stee te koe 1 50 
Fuller's Forest Tree Culturist................ + _eecceee 150 
ee re ere 1 50 
Faller’s Small Frait Culturist....... Cecncecdevecccseocece 1 50 
Faller s Strawberry Culturist............ccccceceeee eens 20 
WUTnGn PME CIOs 6.0. vcs ccc ccccccscsccsecscaccss 150 
Gregory ON SQuashes..........secssececccceeccees paper.. 30 
pe eee 1D 
Gun. Rod, and Saddle................. 00 
Harney’s Barns. Out-buildings, and Fen Scale Ce 
Harris’ Insects [njurious to Vegetati E plts 6 50 
Harris on the Pig ....,...... ci =e a 
Henderson's Gardening tor Profit. 150 
Henderson's Practical Floriculture,.................0e 1 50 
Herbert’s Hints to Horsekeepers.......0..........0000ee 17 
Hoopes’ Book of Evergreens. ...65...5 6. scccscsscetwes 3 00 
Hooper's Dog and Gun............ paper, 30c....cloth.. 60 
Ry Os SE Deis: s oad b's ie Gait oo WaNe bE Reece sive 49 
PEEUNO MING REBT DOL 2550 caccccceccccvcccvcnbocsoguce 1 00 
Hussey’s National Cottage Architecture.... 6 00 | 
Jacques’ Manual of the House........ ee sesecesecccece 1 50 
Jacques’ Manual of the Garden and Farm-Yard......... 173 | 
John Andross, (Rebecca Harding Davis).............. 150 | 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed.............. | 
Johnson's How Crops Grow | 
Jdounson’s Peat and Its Uses... 2.56. cccccccccccccccccs 12 
Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry.... os ebgido. vege ewe 
Johnston's Elements of Agricultural Chemistry..:.... 150 | 
Leuchar’s How to Build Hot-Houses.... ............... 150 | 
RAPT We COCO: OUTED a. a. 5 55 onsc oye cece viescctscuecees 150 | 
Miles on the Horse’s FOOt..........ccccccececcescceeecece 3. | 
Mohr on the Grape-Vine. sick eaNisteaathcedve .. 100} 
Monckton’s National Carpenter and Joiner 6 00 
Monckton’s National Stair-Builder............. 6 00 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Housekeeper’s Friend.. 1 50 
My Vineyard at Lakeview........... wie see 13 
Norton's Scientific Agriculture....... 1] 
a aa ‘sn 20 
Our Farm of Four Acres...... 60 
Pardee on Strawberry Culture. 165) 
Parsons on the Rose. By Samu 1 50 
Pedder’s Laud Measurer. 60 
Percheron Horse......... he 100 
Potato Culture. (Prize Essay.)..... Pi] 
Pretty Mrs. Gaston, (J. Esten Cooke) 150 | 
uinby’s Mysteries of Bee Keeping ee 150 
jainn’s Money in the Garden.............ccccccsceeseces 150 
uinn’s Pear Culture for Profit.................... byes wl Oe 
Randall's Sheep Husbandry... ............ceeceesceeeeee 190 
Randall’s Fine- Wool Sheep Husbandry................. 1 00 
Richardson on the Dog ......... paper, 30c....cloth.... 60 
Rivers’ Miniature Fruit Garden..............  sessescees 100 
Roe’s Play and Profitin my Garden. ..............0006 1 50 
Saunders’ Domestic Ponltry —_.payfer, 40c....bound.. (b) 
Schenck's Gardener's Text-Book ) 
Simpson’s Horse Portratture............0.c.csceeesceeces 3 00 
Skillful Housewife... ..........0 cccceccce i by 
Slack’s Trout Culture, .............ccccccccees ohne 
Stewart's (John) Stable BoOK................cccceescees 150 
The Dog. By Dinks, Mayhew, and Hutchinson........ $ 00 
Thomas’ Farm Imple ments and Machinery,............ 150 
Thompson’s Food of Animals p 1 00 
AA ONREE PONCE sy Vs Seka aysichvs. vbecnsselosecstox eons 1 50 
SOMBOES OUlOUre. occ 6 veatee ss ints 053 ov'sacvocdsics ce 25 
Turner's Cotton Planter’s Mannal.......... 150 
Wallace’s American ‘Trotting Register, 00 
Wallace’s American Stud Book. Vol. 1 10 00 
Warder's American Pomology....:. --. 300 
Warder's Hedgesand Kvergreens............... bescumue 1 50 
Waring’s Draining for Protit and Health............... : 
Waring’s Elements of. Agriculture..........sssscss0eee. 1 00 
Waring’s Earth Closets and Earth Sewage.......000277 50 
Weidenmann's Beautifying Country Homes. A superb 
quarto voluine. 24 lithograph plates, in colors 15 00- 
Wheeler’s Rural Homes.....-, : 2 00 
Wheeler’s Homes for the Peopie. 277717777 5.77 72 7i5t 3 00 
White’s Cranberry Culture....., CR OR ARERR. 0 1 25> 
White's Gardening for the South 0770 2 00° 
Window Gardening................7. Me he Ree 1 50°9 
Woodward's Cottages and Farm-Hotses,..... 1 40% 
Woodward's Suburban and Country Houses...” 1 50 
Woodward's Country Homes....... .......000 0007 150 
Woodward’sGraperies and Horticultural Buildings. 1 50 
Woodward's National Architect Shales 
Wright’s INustrated Poultry Book 15 00 | 
Wright's Practical Poultry Keeper . 200 | 
Youatt and Spooner on tie Horse...... 140 
Yonatt and Martin on Cattle.......5..0077! 130 
Pouart on the Hog...., ee Pr ry ee ree i} | 
Otatt on Beep... .645 seenasereeenentetaeeeeredasbasan? 00 4 


0. J. Co. keep in Stock the tollowing Books: 
Architecture. By Cummings & Miiier 
Architecture ; Modern American. By 








































Mayhew’s Practical Book Recues for Farmers. 
Oo eves 


* Bicknell’s Village Builder....... 10 00 
** Supplement to Village Builder... - 500 
“Village Builder and Supplement. 12 00 
tad Detail, Cottage and Coustruetive.. . scoccenslO 
“ Withers’ Church; Elegantly Lllustrated....... 15 00 
Art of Saw Filing. | (Holly.).........cscessescrecses a tb) 
Bailey’s Our Own Birds of the United States.... 1 50 
Bement’s Ponlterer’s Companion........ .. 200 
Bridgeman s Young Gardener's Assistant..... 2 50 
Burns's Architectural Drawing Book....... cece! 
panes Tlustrated Drawing Book.............s..00000. 1 00 
urns’s Ornamental Drawing Book................... 1 00 
Burr's Vegetables of America........ 5 00 
Carpenters’and Builders’ Guide................ . 100 
Carpenters ant Joiners’ Hand-Bo = ro) 
Carpenter and Joiner. (R. Riddell.) 10 00 
Chemistry of the Farm. (Nichols.).......0....0-.cceee- 135 
Cider-Maker’s Mannal ........... sea pasbenso% Riva cov 1 50 
Downing’s Rural Kasays,.........° .c..ccececepeccccenes 5 00 
Du Breuil’s Vineyard Culture. (Dr. Warder.)......... 2 00 
POPMING TOP TOUS on ie i Sati Se ce ae 1 50 
Fishing in American Waters, (Scott.).........ce.s0ee0- 350 
Flint (Charles L.) on Grasses.............cceeeeeees .. 250 
Flint’s Milch Cows and Dairy Farming.. 2 50 
Geyelin’s Poultry Breeding............. 1% 
Gray’s How Plants Grow..... ai a Soa eeesiee 3 1 & 
Gray's Manual of Botany and Lessons. in one vol...... 4 00 
Gray’s School anc Field Book of Botany............... 2 50 
Harazthy’s Grape Culture and Wine-Making.... . .... 5 00 
Hattield’s American House Carpenter...........0ece005 3 50 
Horse Training Made Easy. (Jennings.).......0. sseees 125 
Husmann’s Grapes and Wine@..,...........0-eeeees «-- op 150 
SOUMINED ON ORMNG 503 «fick. cds ne aeab dene Aietactuaed as 1% 
Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Poultry.............. «+ 17 
Jennings on the Horse and his Diseases .... ....... .. 17% 
Kemp's Landscape Gardening,............ceseeeees 2 50 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee........: 2 00 
Loth’s Stair Builders... ..<.c000s5soscnghitees . 10 00 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Doctor........ - 800 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management ae | 2 
Blanks for do a ° 20 
Mechanic’s Companion, (Nicholson.)...... . 
Morrell’s American Shepherd........... os 
My Farm of: Edgewood.......... s.sccecees . 
Norris” Fish; Calture:. =... s0.-<5 scat taseecaae ‘ 
Packard’s A Guide to the Study of Insects... 
Painter, Gilder, and Vainisher.............s0 
Quiney (Hon. Josiah) on Sofling Cattle....... 
Randall's Practical Shepherd..............eeeee0:+ 
EADIE, ok Blb co oes has nonsense c pabaceous 
tand’s Flowers for Parlor and Garden........ .. 
Register of Rural Affairs. Bound, 6 vols., each., 


Riddell’s New Elements of Hand Railing...... 
toosevelt’s Five Acres too Much.... ..... 
ROBENE FUINONOD SS. * 6 oso iys age casas cae ie 


Scribner's Ready Reckoner and Lo 
Silloway’s Modern Carpentry 
Stonehenge on the Dog 

Strong’s Cultivation of the Grape..............eeeeeeeee 
Tegetmeier’s Poultry Book........ . sad eusscedabecteese 
Ten Acres Enough 
The Horse. (Stonehenge.) Am, edition, 8v0............. 
TRO: MULE... LROYD..< facaivass to nbbees toatgnen voaimerdecss 
Thomas: Fault: Culturiat........3.......0emoipecceccessess 
Trapper’s Guide...... . .... gee 
‘Tucker's Register of Rural Affairs 
Vaux’s Villas and Cottages.......... 
Watson's American Home Garden.............0..000-- : 
Williard’s Practical Dairy Husbandry. 
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Youmans’s Household Science........ 


FRAMES 
FOR THE CHROMOS. 


We have made arrangements to supply. frames to our sub- 
scribers who may desire them for the Chromos which we 
have distributed. Many will nodonbt avail themselves 
of this opportunity to place these beautiful pictures in hand- 
some frames at moderate cost. In all cases where sent by 
express, the purchaser will pay express charges. The prices 
of the frames are as follows: 


For the Chromo, 
“UP FOR REPAIRS,” 


Or for the Chromo, 
“LOOK OUT!” 


Letter A. Neat Black- Walnut Frame, Gilt Band. - as 5 











B. Wider, évec Meme 

* C, Richer Style, Polished “ Be Tay wine OR 
Letter D. Full Gilt Frame, 3 inches wide... Ba aa “2 
= F. Belgian Gilt Frame, 2 inches wid : 2°50 
oe «" Fiated,3: .* ys - 4.00 


For the Chromo, 
“MISCHIEF BREWING.” 


No.1, Neat Black-Walnut Frame, Gilt Band....$1.15 
“9 ee “ © 


“ sees oft 


. er, 
“ 3. Richer Style, Polished ‘“ eae 





No. 
“ 
a 


4 
Be ge Sa ec. eee hoes 
6 
a 








Address orders, specifying by its letter or number the frame 
desired, and inclosing price, as above, to the 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 


The Cultivation of the Willow or Osier, 


By WILLIAM SCALING, 
Ten Years Basket Make, & tag Majesty and the Royat 
amily. 


This little parents, thous written hy an Englishman, 
and of course designed specially for cnitivators among his 
countrymen, contains just those practical instructions for 
the planting and culture of the willow, which many among 
us will be glad to receive. It was designed to enable any 
one unacquainted with the cultivation of willows, for basket 
purposes, to grow them successfnllv 


Price, Post-paid, 25 Cents. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY; 245 Broadway, N. Y. 
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SUBSCRIBE ™ 
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FOR THE 


AMERICAN 
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Beautifully MIlustrated, 

Full of Good Things, ~ 
For Fathers and Mothers, 
For Children and Youth, 
t33~ For Everybody. 2) 


When the large expense involved in 
providing its interesting and varied read- 
ing matter, and its great number of 
superb illustrations, is considered, it is the 


Cheapest Paper in the World, 





year 3 four copies for $5 ; ten copies for 
$12; twenty, or more, $1 each; to which 
ten cents must be added and sent with 
each subscription, whether singly or in 
cinbs, to pre-pay postage for the year 


City, by the Publishers. 


BETTER YET. 


To every new Subscriber for 
1875, that is, for the whole of Vol. 84, 
the Publishers will present an exquisite 
Chromo, as detailed below. ' Three beauti- 
ful Oil Paintings, executed expressly for 
the OnanGE Jupp Company. and entitled 
“‘Miscnizr Brewine,.” “Up ror RE 
Pairs,” and ‘Look Our!” haye been 
reproduced in chromo in the finest style, . 

As long ag any of the three Chromos 
are in stock, a choice will be given to 
new subscribers of either one of theze 
exquisite pictures 


“MISCHIEF BREWING,” 
“UP FOR REPAIRS,” — 
“LOOK OUT!” 


but the choice must be named at the time 
of subscribing. 


Ee aig ae Fe, ae S| nl eat 


2 


wt 8S | Fe 
- £ 


Sten! 


- 


. at 245 Broadway free of charge. If to go 
by mail, 10 cents extra. must be sent-to 
cover cust of packing and postage. For 


Varnished, Packed, and sent 
Post-paid. 


N. B.—The Chromo will be delivered: 
At the office, Unmounted, ...Free. 


> 


ey &~ 
NS nt ek 
= > 


ee tiae Mounted, 15 cts. extra. 
Sent by Mail, Ummounted, 10c. “ 

Y so 6 “ Mounted, 25 cts. extra. 
. A large number of valuable and useful 
Premiums are offered to canvassers 
iw forthe American. Agriculturist. Send to 
Mi the Publishers for an Sllnstrated Supple- 
‘% ©ment, containing the Table of Terms, and 
a full Descriptions of Premiums. Get your 


friends to join you, and 


(=s~ SUBSCRIBE TO-DAY. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPA 
245 Broadway, New York. 
f WESTEEN OFFIOR: ; 


Lakeside Building, 


eg a 







stp ge a yah 






AGRICULTURIST. | 
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Its subscription price is only $1.50 a >’ 


1875, which must be done in New York. - 


The chromo selected will be delivered ~ 


25 cents it will be Mounted, | 
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GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 


THE GARDEN OF THE WEST. 


12,000,000 ACRES 


Farming, Grazing, and )Xineral 
Lands in America. 


Union Pacific Railroad Co. 


‘ / OFFER FOR SALE 


3,000,000 ACRES 


OF CHOICE 





STATE OF NEBRASKA. 


ON TEN YEARS CREDIT, INTEREST 
ONLY 6 PER CENT. 


Cheaper in Price, More favorable Terms 
' ‘given, than can be found Elsewhere. 


Convenient to Markets East and West, 
it 3 is the Time to to Homers: a Home ! | 





: PIONEER, ; 

Rees nt handsome TRATED Parer, with Maps, etc., and 

er ts agen hag omestead Law, also the new: TIMBER 
$ Law. Méiled free'to ail applicants, by addressing 


O. F-. DAVIS, 


“Lend Commissioner, U. P. BR. RB. Co., 
OMAHA, NEB. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y. 
THE TRANS-CONTINENTAL ROUTE. 
This is the Pioneer line between Crleage ond the Pacific 


Rarely —— S 60 to WERLAND with the great Pacific 









- 
¥ 














form, ee Route. sole line is 
t ‘and Om: k 


cele- 
+ Brakes, aud: ae and Co op. 
“for r the ‘safe \padeeneet 











Ph. 5 Ay a word, this 
— e best and smoothest 

ot ad has _ comfortable spepenens of 
ao puperice ia the at. 

We be eke with Chicagoans traveling 
traveling public to be the 
eas in Di veotern owe teda ta Wy- 
Montana, Idaho, evada, or 


sell tickets by this route. If 
should try this route. 

























FARMING and GRAZING LANDS 


For Cities & Towns. 











BABCOGK 


SELF-ACTING FIRE ENGINE. 


Adopted by New York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, | 


and One Hundred other Cities. 


| THE BABOOCK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
| | 407 Broadway, New York. 
317 to 331 South Desplaines St., Chicago. 


Gardening for Profit. 


A Guide to the Successful Cultivation of 





the Market and Family Garden. 


Bry PETER HENDERSON. 
Finely LIllustrated. Price, fomrpeta, $1.50. 


The following voluntary notice ‘or sis book comes from 
a Western market gardener. an@ shipper of vegetabics, and 
is'n specimen of siilar testlmony from very many quarters. 


“ March 28d, 1874. 

“If this should go to Mr. Henderson, I would say that I 
believe thé gardeners of this country would gladly hail am 
other edition of ‘Gardening for Profit;’ at least, I thank 
hint for that Tittle work. ‘Through its influen¢e I left a pay- 
ing manhutactaring business and. began to follow its teach- 
ings. This was three years ago. Now I have a market 
garden of thirty acres and 400 four-feet sash, and enjoy my- 
self as I never did before, Again I thank him.” 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 





“READ A STORY 


ABOUT 


CRANDALL'S ACROBATS. 


We lately carried home a box of these amusing toys. A 
deeply interested audience awaited the opening of tie ex- 
hibition. There were three little children, aged seven, five, 
and two, respectively, and four dig c: iliren, ranging from 
twenty-nine to forty years of age. Littleseven-year-old put 
the acrobats together, aided by little five-year-old, while 
little two-years gazed in wrapt admiration and enjoyment. 
The excitement grew as the queer figures took shape and 
assumed fantastic postures. Then big'thirty-seven-year-old 
tried his hand at the amusement, and very soon the merry 
¥vices of old and young joined in a hearty laughing chorus 
over the oddities of. one of the most laughable and enter- 
taining toys that we have seen for many years. It is a hap- 
pr hit, which will make the inventor’s fortune, avd is 
nothing more nor less than wooden men in detail, the 
bodies, heads, legs, and arms, separate, and so grooved that 
they can be readily pus t.in an almost endless va« 
prtety of fantastic shapes + res. They are colored ag 
acrobats, and as they = read féats never even attempted 
at Baryuy’s, are folly entitled to thefrname. A plesant 
feature is their.:cheapness: The Orange Judd. Publishing 
Company, No. 245 Broadway, in this city, are the proprietors 
of this “Great Show,” which may be exhibited in every 
home, and “no postponement on account of the weather.”— 
| From “ The Christian at Work.” 


-Price of * Crandall’s ‘Acrobats "—$1- per box at 245 Broad- 
way, or $1.15 if sent post-paid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


FIRE PROTECTION 


| 





245 Broapway, New Yorx. 








CRANDALL’S IMPROVED 
BUILDING -BLOCKs 


FOR 


CHILDREN. 





BEAUTIFUL, AMUSING, INSTRUCTIVE, . 
CRANDALL’S 
Building-Blocks 


Can be made into forms of almost endless variety, 

The blocks are put up in neat, strong boxes, and 

a large sheet giving various desigus of buildings, 
ete., xecompanies each box. 

Price—No,. 1, $2.003 by mail, prepaid, $2.25, 

No. 3, 31.003 by mail, prepaid, $1.10, 

No. 4, $1.003 by mail, prepaid, $1.10, 


*CRANDALL’S 
Masquerade-Blocks, 


Making 300. different and beautifulyCombinations 
of Pictures, \which) dre in very: nt: -eoldts, 
They are‘not injured by washing, do not wear out, 
and afford endless amusement. 


Price $1.003 dy mail, prepaid, $1.10. 


CRANDALL’S 
Expression-Blocks, 


With Letters on one side, Picture.on the other. 
The Alphabet is the key to the picture which, when 





| complete, represents the inventor: in Dream Land. 


These Blocks are water-proof, and can: be washed 
if soiled. 
Price 50 Cts.3 dy mad, prepaid, 60 Cts. 


CRANDALL’S 


Red, White, and Blue. 
Tasteless, odorless, and water-proof. The létters 
are on. red, white, and blue ground. All children 
are pleased with them. ‘ 

Price 75 Cts. 3 dy mati, prepaid, 85 Cts. 


Crandall’s ce 


Full of fan and frolic, and most brilliant fn costume. 
These.are.among the most fascinating and ingeni- 
ous toys ever invented: The number of figures 
which can be made with the pieees in a single box 
is limited only by the, ingenaity of the operator. 
Price $1.00; by mail, prepaid, $1.15. 





N.B.—Tf postage ts not remitted with the prices, as abore, 
the blocks will be sent by express at purchaser's expense. 





orders from the trade wil be supplied on liberal terms. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 





245 Broapway, 


* 


Alphabet-Blocks, et 


New Yorn, ©. 
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